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Ecclestustical Affairs. 


—— aa 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON ON CHURCH 
AFFAIRS. 


Dr. Jackson, the new Bishop of London, 
was presented on Saturday last, in the hall of 
Sion College, with an address of welcome; 
signed by a large number of the clergy of the 
City and Archdeaconry of London. At the 
conclusion of the formal part of the proceedings, 
the right rev. prelate addressed his audience in 
a less ceremonious strain on some of the more 
noticeable features of the condition of the 
Anglican Church Establishment at the present 


time. We have read his remarks with much. 


interest. They are pervaded by a tone of 
Christian manliness, of decided faith, and of 
liberal feeling, which promises well for his 
successful, or at any rate vigorous, government 
of the diocese over which he has been called to 
preside. Dr. Jackson does not believe in the 
modern theory, that bishops should array them- 
selves in theological and ecclesiastical profes- 
sions of a neutral tint. “ It would be an insult,” 
he said, “ toa diocese like that of London to 
place the charge of it in the hands of one who 
had no distinct opinions, or one who was afraid 
to vonfess them.” Accordingly he did not 
hesitate to indicate pretty intelligibly his own 
' whereabouts among the differences that for a 
long time past have divided the Church. 


Dr. Jackson claims for the Church of England 
that she is at the same time Protestant and 
Catholic—Protestant in the attitude of opposi- 
tion to the innovations of the Church of Rome, 
and Catholic as a sound and living member of 
that one Church which is the body of Christ— 
all the more sound, indeed, because she is 
reformed. On this head he expressed himself 
with a decision at which most Nonconformists 
will be tempted to smile. Considering what is 
set forth in the Articles, andj bearing in mind 
the French proverb, Qui s’excuse, s accuse, 
will be rather surprised at the solemnity with 
which the Bishop of London, speaking of their 
Church tohis clergy, expresses his “ unhesitating 
belief that the Reformation was a blessing, and 
not, as has been represented (in some quarters, a 
crime.” It is a curiously suggestive fact, that a 
prelate of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
should, after upwards of three hundred years of 
its national establishment, deem it necessary to 
announce his conviction that the Reformation 
which gave birth to it was a blessing and not a 


crime. It shows that the teaching which such 


his career could 


an announcement was meant to rebuke must 
have become common enough to excite alarm, 
or such a declaration would have been sadly out 
of place. Fancy any conspicuous member of 
the Cabinet obliged by a strong manifestation 
of political feeling, to justify the expediency of 
the Revolution of 1688. What inference could 
be reasonably drawn from the seeming ana- 
chronism, but that a spirit of disloyalty to the 


12 reigning Sovereign had become rife among 


many who had sworn to a descendant 


123 | of the House of Hanover? But let this pass! 


The Bishop of London needed not to clear 
his own reputatiqn—for no one who had watched 
bt him—but he did feel, 
not merely the necessity, but the propriety of 
asserting the high religious worth of the Refor- 
mation, because he knew that by some of his 
own clergy, and by hundreds of them in other 
dioceses, it has been stoutly denied. 


The right rev. prelate was no less emphatic 
in another direction. To him, he said, “ the 
Bible was the word of God, the only legitimate 
appeal on all questions of doctrine, as well as 
in the determination of all principles of prac- 
tice.” This is broad ground for a Bishop of the 
Anglican Church to take in modern times. The 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council would 
assert the same thing, in the same words, of the 
Book of Common Prayer appended to an Act of 
Parliament. Dr. Jackson seems to forget for 
the moment that his Church has never had an 
existence apart from law—that neither her doo- 
trines nor her practices are sustained in her 
ecclesiastical courte by a reference tothe Bible. 
Her legal position is determined exclusively by 
what is to be found within the four corners of 
an Act of Parliament. No doubt many of her 
articles of belief, and some of her distinctive 
ritual, are in harmony with the teachings of the 
“word of God written.“ But in any dispute 
concerning them, the ultimate appeal lies, not 
to the Bible, but to her Majesty in Council, and 
her Majesty in Council is bound to interpret 
them, not by the Bible, but by the law. The 
Church of England can only retain her status 
and emoluments by a surrender of her freedom 
of interpretation, and in the last resort her 
duties are made known to her, not by her spi- 
ritual rulers, but by the judges of the realm. 

Speaking of existing differences in the Church, 
Dr. Jackson said it was once the dream of his 
life that they were rapidly passing away, and 
that men now living would see the time when 
all minor differences, at least, would disap- 
pear. “That dream was now dissipated. 
The spirit of the age had penetrated the 
Church. The aggressive activity of iutel- 
lect which called all first principles into question, 
which took nothing for granted, which delighted 
in perplexities, and which allowed no prescrip- 
tion to be any evidence of truth or ground of 


they | persuasion—the spirit of anomaly which was 


abroad. which they found in literature, which 
they found in politics, which they found in the 
Church—were portentous signs. All these 
things had been acting among themselves, 
and the reaction which ensued always tended 
to widen the differences, and to set parties more 
in opposition than before. This appeared to him 
to be not an improper description of the state 
in which the Church was at present placed.” 
But is there not something else, besides the ag- 
gressive activity of intellect, to account for the 
violent pressure of party upon party within the 


Establishment? Nay, must not the greater 
amount of it be attributed to the fuller tide of 
religious life which has flowed in upon it? Law- 
bound as it is, and must be as aState instita- 
tion, and deprived of all capability of natural 
and gradual expansion, is it not certain that 
with increase of life seeking free expression in 
increase of growth, the Church, hooped 
by legal definitions and restrictions, and unable 
to yield to the spirit which becomes 
within her, should find differences of conviction 
and faith intensified and exaggerated, until, as 
now, they grow to be uttérly unmanageable ? 
The Bishop seems himself to have got a 
glimpse of this truth—though to him it pre- 
sents a more gloomy and portentous aspect 
than to us. He disclaims all pretence of pre- 
scribing a remedy. Errors of doctrine, he says 
with as much truth as point, will never be cured 
by law decisions, which, even if they can silence, 
never can Nor will differences of 
opinion be cured by Church-speaking.” “If 
the Church were to speak by the united voice 
of the Episcopate, aided by men learned in 
theology and law, or by the voice of Oonvoca- 
tion in one, two, or four provinces, or by 
diocesan or provincial synods, or by general 
councils, he believed the result would be pretty 
much the same—namely, that those whose 
opinions were condemned would contend that 
the Church had not spoken, or that the Ohurch 
had made a mistake.” Just so—but if so, why 
have we Acts of Uniformity and why do we im- 
pose clerical subscription? Dr. Jackson can 
hardly be said to agree with Dean Stanley. 
Evidently he draws à clear distinction beween 
the Church and the world. He would, it is 
true, allow a considerable amount of latitude 
to those who were loyal members of her com- 
munion”; but he thinks those limits are con- 
siderably overpassed when one among them “ is 


allowed to hold that the Resurrection is an 


open doctrine, while another claims the right to 
interpret the Articles of the Church of England 
as being in harmony and identical with the 
decrees of the Council of Trent.“ 

But if there be within the Anglican Church 
this latitude of profession, co-existing with 
rigid law decisions which cannot cure it, will 
Dr. Jackson tell us why we have a national 
Church Establishment at all? Supposing the 
element of law—that is, of civil authority— 
wholly: withdrawa from contact with the 
Church as a spiritual institution, would not 
Church life very speedily become more homo- 
geneous? We respectfully submit that this is 8 
problem which the right rev. prelate would gain 
more light in the process of mastering, than he 
will be likely to get or give by studying the 
weak points in the character of the newspaper 
press. But, we must part with him in good 
humour. We thank him for his outspoken and 
large-hearted address—and are not sorry to 
find that while, in form, of course, he is a 
Churchman, in spirit and feeling, and even in 
unpremeditated speech, he is still more a 
Christian. 

THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF IRISH 
CHURCH PROPERTY. 

IV. Tos Burozpmation anp 1Ts Rusvuvrs. 

Tus old Irish annalists describe the Refor- 
mation under Henry VIII. in the following 
language—‘ A new heresy and error arose in 
England, though pride, vain glory, avarice, 
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lution.” By an impudent fiction another Act 

declares that this immense was sur- 
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possession who sold th and silver and 
3 with others," the gift of the 


in fact, was stripped. Some 
ba en k what received, 
bu as a whole, this once wealthy commu- 
uced to a state of, to say the least, 


nity was 4 
oom poverty. 

It is to be remembered, however, that these 
acts affected the monastic lands only. It is 
believed that, at the time of the Reformation, 

ere were about four hundred churches in Ire- 
ao all 4 which were handed . 1 * new 

, and it was especiall vide enry 
VIII. e. 14) that, as J the vic or 
livings of which the monasteries had held the 
rectorial tithes, that the vicars should be en- 
dowed with the same mansions, tythes, portions 
and oblations that had hitherto pertained to 
them. The churches that had rectorial tithes 
attached to them were left in full possession of 
. 4 T Lee in his E frag d 
A. 1. „In his essay, men an 
partial as it is, on the Property and Statistics 
of the Irish Church,” which was included in 
the volume of “ Essays on the Irish Charch,” 
ished two years since, makes no reference 
this last fact, but it is still a fact of, to say 
Er considerable importance. As a result 
of gislation under Henry VIII., we find 


ations, 80 
f * — went into opposition 
to Rome. They, at the same 
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Ireland | emphasise 


the appropriated tithes made, to some extent, 
impropriate, but it will be seen by-and-by that 
neither the appropriate nor the impropriate 
tithes ultimately formed any considerable pro. 
portion of the revenues originally destined to 
ecclesiastical The State handed over 
tant community—men, who 


to the new 


tant Episcopalian Church began its work. Care 
also appears to have been taken that no bene- 
fice should be left unendowed. With regard 
to the vicarages, which had hitherto been served 
by members of the different monastic com- 
munities, the Act of 1542 (33 Henry VIII. 
c. 14) empowered the Commissioners to 
erect and incorporate a vicarage in each of the 
several parish churches which been 1 ro- 
priated to dissolved religious houses which had 
no vicar endowed. 

There was, however, property of another nature, 


such, was still of ecclesiastical origin. Amongst 
this were the first fruits of benefices, which had 
hitherto been paid to the Pope. One of the 
Irish Acts of Henry (28 cap. 8), following a 
similar English Act, provided that, in fature, all 
persons nominated to any ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment must 8 the first year’s income to the 
king. An (28 cap. 1 
twentieth part of the profit of all spiritual 
motions be paid to the King for ever.“ ose 
words for ever we make a present to some 
Church property defenders, who are given to 
i in italics when they are used in 
Acts of Parliament relating to Church property 
in general. Those old Peter's Pence,” in con- 
sideration of which Pope Adrian benevolently 
transferred Ireland to the rule of Henry II., 
were at the same time abolished. 
The result, so far as it can now be traced, of 
the Reformation Acts with respect to Church 
property in Ireland was as follows :—All dues 
yable to the Pope were abolished, most of 
being seized by the Crown, to be after- 
wards, as we shall see, made a free gift to the 
Church for the extension of Protestantism. The 
monastio 2 were . and 
grea 8 of their pro , an 
personal, given to 1 On the other hand, 
the Church edifices, such as they were, were 
transferred to Protestant uses, and with 
such tithes as the individual rectors possessed, 
while provision was, at the same time, made 
for the endowment of churches which had 
hitherto possessed only the vicarial tithes. It 
is to be suspected that this provision was not 
carried out in a very li manner, and that 
Bishop Mant’s remarks are to some extent, 
historically justifiable. The Bishop says, “ Nor 
was it at all asymptom of good will, that when pe 
relieved the Church from the impediment of the 
monastic institutions, he forbore to provide 
thereby for the religious education of her 
people, as well as to bestow upon her any 
secular benefit, and left her incapacitated for 
necessary activity, and beset by difficulties, 
which were in a great degree created or aug- 
mented by the disappropriation of the 
ecclesiastical revenues for his own gratification 
and the enrichment of his favourites, and the con- 
signment of them for ever to the hands of lay 
rs.” But, the inquiry naturally occurs 
, if this was the condition of the Protestant 
what was the condition of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which was stripped of everything, and 
a great portion of its revenues devoted to the 
tion of another faith? How did it, and 
ow it succeeded, and the other not suc- 
ceeded? The fact is, that the weakness of the 
Protestant Church was in proportion to its en- 
dowments, and that, as it was increasingly 
supported by the State, it lost whatever energy 
it possessed, and lost also in relative numbers. 
— however, it started as a new State-en- 
dowed Church pretty well furnished for its work. 
In the next article we shall trace its progress 
as respects property down to our own times. 


THE WESLEYANS AND THE 
NONCONFORMIST. 


Ir will be seen, from a letter subscribed “ A 
Wesleyan Free-Churchman,” to which we have 
given insertion in another column, that princi- 
ples of almost world-wide bearing are sometimes 
seriously obstructed in their progress by ex- 
tremely insignificant causes—just as a little 
lump of grit in the wrong place will sometimes 
injure and impede the best-wrought machinery. 
Who would have imagined that some remarks 
made in this journal in 1853, on the conduct of 
the Wesleyan Conference, in the l- Leaves 


controversy, would be pogarced DF anybody as 
of the least earthly interest in 1860 P t some 


which, although not enjoyed by the Church as | 


4) provided that à & 


of them were dug out of the obscurity to which 
they were consigned and used as a good elec. 
tioneering weapon at the last General Election 
was not so very astonishing—but we confess to 
our surprise and grief that they should continue 
to deter sober mindg from pursuing objects of 
vast importance, on aceount of our connection 


| wore y Protestants, or mep, who under | with such obj 
6 jects. 
the a enee of national authori changed : ere were obvious reasons for our maintain- 
their faith the Ohureh edifices, 22 he | ingsilende on this matter, at least in this journal, 
bo Rent L zalf—of the tithes. | 4 g the heat of a General Election. The 
and only, the Protes- paspage referred to, as we have already said, was 


written many years ago apropos of a specific 
occasion. An interpretation was put upon it 
which gave it a far more general and permanent 
significance than we could have possibly fore. 
seen. We had written, in rough and ready 
terms, what we thought at the time, of a par- 
ticular body of men in their mode of dealing 
with certain persons and facts under their notice, 
and subject to their action, at that time. Had 
we imagined that Wesleyans through all comin 

years would regard us as expressing a indicial 
opinion concerning the character of their Con- 
ference, in its essential nature, past, present and 
future, we should have written in a different 
tone. It is no concession to say, though we say 
it without hesitation, that we no more 
„ day as we 
uld now adopt the 


of human nature the less disposed we feel to 
judge of other men’s motives by our own specu- 
ative views, and the more inclined we are to 
look at their acts through the medium of that 
„charity which hopeth all things“ For many 
of the leading men—ministers and laymen— 
belonging to the Wesleyan community, we 
cherish—and they know it—the highest respect. 
Of Wesleyanism asa religious system, we spoke 
in terms of admiration in the very article which 
has inflicted so much pain upon many 
sensitive minds. And now that the con- 
troversy which called it forth has long since 
passed away, and that Methodism has adapted 
and is adapting itself to the new order of things, 
we should be ashamed of ourselvesif we were 
not able honestly to profess qur desire to do it 
justice, and, so far as our work tends to the same 
— object as theirs, to co-operate with it in 
earty sympathy. If it will afford the least 
relief to “A nylons,» and Free-Churehman,’’ 
or, indeed, to any Wesleyan whom our article 
of 1853 has grieved, we frankly express o 
regret at the pain we have snintontionally 
caused them, and take back any expression at 
-which they stumble, with the wish that it had 
never been penned. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


We are glad to see that the Bishops are contem- 
plating the possibility of the disendowment of the 
Irish Church. They held their customary meeting 
last week at Lambeth Palace. We are informed by 
the John Bull, which, as regards intelligence of this 
nature, is likely to be correct, that the prelates dis- 
cussed two questions—that of the Irish Church and 
that of Ritualism. It is stated that, as to the first, a 
general feeling was elicited that if disestablishment 
took place, the Church must be absolutely free. On 
the other hand, it is said that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Dr. Tait) expressed an opinion that 
although the nation had decided on disestablishment, 
it had not agreed as to what was meant by that ex- 
pression. On the first point, as we are glad to see, 
the Bishops are in accord with the Liberation So- 
ciety, and so, we imagine, no diffioulty concerning it 
will be feltif Parliament should decide to disestablish 
and disendow. With regard to the second point, we 
are also glad to see the new Archbishop go frankly 
recognising the fact that the nation has decided on 
disestablishment, and we are pleased that his 
qualifying remarks can be so easily met. Dr. Tait 
has been a member of the Imperial Legislature for 
too long a period not to be aware—even if ordinary 
intelligence had not previously informed him—that 
the details of a Bill are never submitted to the 
nation. The nation has decided on disestablishment, 
butit has not quibbled as to the meaning of the word 
or the thing, for it knew, for all sufficient practical 
p what was meant. It knew, for instance, 
that it meant that the Episcopalian Church in Ire- 
land should cease to be a State Church, and be 
divested of all the privileges of a State Church. That 
is something. It also knew so much of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s future scheme as to be aware, according to the 
Premier's most explicit declaration, that he did not 


intend to devote any of the surplus proceeds of the 
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ecclesiastical property to ecclesiastical purposes of 
any kind. So far, therefore, we maintain, the nation 
was agreed at the last election as to what was meant 
by disestablishment, and such an agreement is all that 
has ever been demanded. Does the Archbishop think 
that the nation should be polled upon every clause of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill? It has already been polled 
upon the principle of the Bill; if it is to be polled 
again we more than doubt whether the clergy of the 
Irish Church will gain by the process. 

On the same day last week as this journal made 
its appearance, a column of intelligence appeared in 
the daily papers, headed, The Bishops at Fish- 
mongers’ Hall.” As we looked down the report we 
found amongst the “ bishops”’ Mr. Binney and Mr. 
Brock. From all that we hear, every one of the 
bishops—Episcopalian, Congregational, and Baptist 
—was glad to meet the other. But, how strange it 
seems, when one thinks upon the matter, thet it can 
be only at a dinner party that bishops of all deno- 
minations can be, and feel to be, upon an equality. 
What we may term Christian instinct would decide 
that almost the only place where absolute equality 
would be recognised would be in the Christian Church 
itself, and yet we find that in the capital of Protes- 
tant Christendom the only place is ata Fishmongers’ 
Hall! Does not this indicate that some people's 
ideas, or, to put the matter more definitely, their 
Ohristian hearts, judgments, and consciences, must 


the members of a bondaged Church, yet these men, 
as it were in a sort of resentment of their own 
bondage, are really given to look down upon, and 
speak in patronising terms, of their Free Church 
brethren. Anyone would really think that they were 
the free and we were the bound. 

The Guardian has a calm, and, from its own point 
of view, a well put paper upon the refusal of Govern- 
ment to allow the Irish Convocation to meet. The 
decision of the Government is regretted, but, at the 
same time, says our contemporary— 

It must be allowed that the clergy on both sides of the 


Channel have done much to de the Government 
that th are not to be trusted with the conduct of their 


with it the ostentatious parade of ancient political 
escendancy.”” Need we remind the reader that this is 
from the most influential and the most widely circu- 


lated of all the organs of Church opinion in Eng- 
land f 


A correspondence is going on in the same journal 
on the question of disestablishment, and on the ex- 
pected surplus from the disendowment of the Irish 
Church. Upon the former question the Rev. J. E. 
Bode, rector of Castle Camps, writes with reference 
to the probable duration of the Establishment in 
England. Mr. Bode, amongst other things, says :— 

Will you allow me to follow up a remark, made inci- 
dentally in my last letter, with reference to the probable 
duration of the Church Establishment in England and 
the conditions on which it would depend. I need scarcely 
say that my vaticination was founded on a consideration 
and comparison of certain statements and phrases in Mr. 
Gladstone's Autobiographical Chapter, coupled with the 
avowed preference of one of his most distinguished 
colleagues, and the probable leaning of others, and with 
the growing feeling against Establishments which must 
I think, be admitted to exist. I wish to guard myself 

‘inst being supposed to acquiesce in that as right 
which I consider probable. I cannot, indeed, subscribe 
to the sentiments on the subject of Establishments 
which I sometimes see rather prominently put forth ; 
as, Disestablishment the denial of God,“ and the like. 
That country cannot reasonably be said to deny God or 
Christ in which the State extends its protection to each 
—— society, securing to each such endowments as 
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would the personal religion of any member of any 
society, who really was religious, suffer, in my opinion, 
from the absence of an lishment. 


Mr. Bode would like the endowment of the Roman 
Oatholic Church, in order to save the endowments of 
the Protestant Episcopalian Church. Another corre- 
spondent thinks that what has been should still be 
devoted to religion, but another with prescient ken, 
gays: — The principle of Establishments, their 
ground and utility, will be sifted, as they never before 
have been in England, and it behoves both clergy- 
men and laymen to take thought of the future. The 
topic I would briefly discuss is, what kind of action 
is advisable for the former.” 

This writer, clearly an able man, is amused at the 
theories of Churchmen concerning “the origin of 
endowments, their private and inalienable nature, 
and is of opinion that all such theories will be 
“ swept to the winds, as they were at the Reformation, 
when the Church of England is put upon her trial.” 
But how to prepare for this trial? Political agita- 


action. And, with unprecedented caution, says the 
writer :—“ Let us not rely on historical arguments, 
or any argument at all. Let us not rely on misapplied 
texts. The Church, no doubt, is founded on a rock ; but 
it does not follow that the Established Church in ug 
land is, nor its ecclesiastical system, under all ils present 
conditions.”’ 

The writer suggests that only one thing in human 


should not respond? For, as this writer inquiringly 
asks :— 


I will venture to take one particular. How is the 

eaching of the English clergy valued by the laity ? 
hea the escasiensl lon murmars which reach us through 
he public press N ebullitions of a few 24 — 
persons, or signs of a wide-spread dissatisfaction ? Does 
our preaching go to the hearts of the uneducated ? Does 
it inform the minds of the edacated? Is not the stan- 
dard of know Sap en Cee eee 
reaching, very low? there not a fatal idea preva- 
font that it is enough to be “ earnest,” while “ the 
bungry sheep look up and are not fed”? Is it not com- 
* acquiesce in the notions that sermons must be 


this week from all future earthly record. We refer 
to Dr. John Epps. We do not know how it strikes 
others, but it has always struck us, in writing such 
inadequately brief memorials as this must be— 
memorials read quickly and inevitably forgotten— 
how utterly inadequate are all human memorials, of 
whatever kind, of a good man’s life. Take our late 
friend, for instance. How, for years, he thought and 
worked with all the energy of a most active brain and 
one of the most benevolent dispositions, for the poli- 
tical, social, ecclesiastical, and physical advancement 
of his fellow-creatures! We can remember him as 
foremost in all these battles a generation ago, and he 
gave to them his sympathy—practical as well as 
sentimental—to the last days of his life. What 


impossible; but, while we write the words, we regret 
that we must write them. 
lies in the residence where his scientific skill has 
saved so many other lives—that live after him, and 
when they saw the record of his death, recalled his 


Epps was not old; but he had done the full work of 
an old man. 


LORD DUFFERIN ON ULSTER PROTES- 
TANTS AND THE IRISH CHURCH. 


The banquet given at Belfast last week in honour 
of the success of Mr. M’Clure, the Liberal member, 
in retaining his seat, was a political demonstration. 
Lord Dufferin presided. Mr. Kirk, the member for 
Newry, was unable to attend, being still “far from 
well.“ Mr. ire, M.P., came from the remote 
South to offer the hand of friendship to the victors of 
the North. The representative of Carrickfergus, about 
whose political opinions some doubts existed, came 
to give the quslified adhesion of an Orangeman and 
an ex-member of the Protestant Defence Association 
to the policy of religious equality. Serjeant Dowse 
was detained in Derry, listening to Mr. Justice 
O’Brien’s judgment, but he flashed his hearty con- 
gratulations by the electric wire. Ballykilbeg”’ 
was there too in spirit, though absent in the flesh. 
He sent a letter, however, which was almost as 
welcome as himself, thanking the committee for their 
kindness in inviting him, with evident reluctance 
declining the invitation, as his presence might be 
misunderstood, and would be certain to give rise to 


tion is very strongly deprecated; so is Synodical | Pens 


At this time our friend | fl 


memory with both gratitude and reverence. Dr. 


isrepresentations ’’; but, at the same time, while 
d ng from Mr. M’ ure in many important 
points, giving utterance to the satisfaction, which it 
may be fairly believed is sincere, that Mr. M‘Clure 


come so triumphantly out of the ordeal of 
devotion to 


Commons, 
sentative of the capital of the 
upon the question of the day. He 
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Though many of the chiefs of the party remain stanch 
to their old-world watchwords, the mass of the people 
IIe to be fettered 
I e 

iples has 

intrepid Orangemen 
Belfast reverence 
for the 


record can do justice to such a life? How can we deo oy 
perpetuate its example and its remembrance? It is | the 
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who have hastened to give this supreme proof of their 
desire for a united Ireland. . 
The approving plaudits of the 
the force of these remarks. He paid a 
triotic spirit which induced the 
Ister to abjure the emoluments derived from the 
State, and confide the future of their Church to the 
voluntary principle, which, with perfect consistency, 
they may regard with misgiving, if not with dislike. 
He added: — 
And when it is remembered that the disproportion 
between the Roman Catholics and the Protestants, 
which has so exercised the English conscience, is absent 


benefices in the South of Ireland, we may admire that 
singleness of heart which has enabled so large a pro- 
portion of the population of Ulster to look at this 
question in its larger bearings, and to be content witha 
settlement which, however inimical to of their 
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ch existed in the Church were rapidly 
passing away, and that they would live to see the time 


gree’ | have no hesitation as a bishop of the Church 
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those whose opinions were condemned would oon- 
tend that the Chu 1 
had made a mistake. (Hear, hear.) 


CAMBRIDGE AND LONDON DEGREES. 
(From the Cambridge Independent.) ‘J 
The result of the Mathematical Tripos shows 
that two things are nosed to be done by the Univer- 
sity—first to acknowledge London d 
condly to throw open the 
denomination. It is 
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AT FISHMONGERS’ HALL. 


‘The Prime Warden and the Wardens of the 
Worshipful Company of the Fishmongers gave 4 
d court banquet on Tuesday evening the 


ppearance. 
o Archbishop of Yorx responded to the toast of 
“The House of Peers.“ He said:—I, for my part, 
4 this 
country in returning thanks for the House of Peers, 
and T tate no objection to say a word in vindication 
of our position there; and in presence of this dis- 


tinguished com I say I do not expect that upon 
general political 8 we shall be asked to | 
retire from that House. (Laughter.) We are, in 


——— 


truly Liberal element therein. (Laughter.) 


NN 


institutions, 

nah so shane that may befall will 

* * the House of Lords as 
ent in great and glorious con- 


RD responded to the toast of 
d Oler 


there never was a time when the body of the Church 


in their high avocations than at the present time. 
there were eccentricities here and there, 
which he for one deeply lamented to see, they were 
marks of life and not of 8 tion ; and he for one 
would rather have hearty life with ecoentricities than 
sleepiness with propriety. (Oheers.) There never 
was a time when the people of England owed more 
to their than now. He might say the same of 
his brother 2. 

The Hon. A. Amn, M.P., returned thanks for 
The House of Commons.“ 


1 She was dad in her inside,” 
to be now, and saw with 


‘are the rules upen which you govern 

answ Well, sir, you see 

is: fust of all I treats em well; 
Slips ‘en wal” (Lead Inmghien.) Ii. wes ve 
0 woll.“ , was v 

* . whether these threo opere- 

not hitherto been very uncertainly ad- 


— 


Liseration MxxTNO anp Discussion at Prr- 
MouTH.—A soirée in connection with the Libe- 


‘ration Society was held on Tuesday, the 9th inst., 


in the spacious schoolrooms of Union Chapel (Inde- 
pendent), Courtenay-street, Plymouth. Tea was 
served at half-past six. At half-past seven the 
company adjourned to the large room, and our 
veteran friend, Mr. Peter Adams, was voted with 
acclamation to the chair. He called upon Dr, John 
Stock, of Devonport, to introduce the subject of dis- 
cussion for the evening. That gentleman then read 
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a paper on The Voluntaryism of the Old Testa- 

ment; or, the Jewish nation and its Divine inatitu · 

tions no argument for modern establishments of 
ity.” "Th 


Ohristianity. 0 was extremely w 
cei in 
ved, * was terrupted with hearty 


on ensued, in w 
and others took Dr. 
to the various points raised in the 


eld ibis on i 
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class we 


ome a 
intelligent 


Bishop of Carlisle has been recommended to 
from active duties for a season. The — 
Rev. Bishop Anderson, rector of Clifton, will under- 


retire 
take his duties. 
The Rev. W. Martin vicar of Bick- 


Hunn bun, 
noller, Somerse was — nto the Catholic 
Church last week by Father Maude of the Oratory.— 


of the Universal News,a Roman 
Catholic ne , has commenced an action against 
the Roman Bishop of Birmi for libel 
on the paper contained in one of the s pastoral 
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Sypney Surrn anp Onunen Esras.isumMents.— 
On Wednesda 11 the first of a course of 
lectures to Ipswich Young Men's Auxili 
Liberation Society was delivered by Mr. Oar 
Williams, who chose as his subject, “The Public 


and Home Life of 8 dney Smith. Prominence was 

ven to Sydney Smith's descriptions of the Irish 

hurch Establishment, which, the lecturer said, were 
as effective and as diverting as anything which had 
been written on that now well-worn subject, and also 
to his advocacy of the pay of endowing the Roman 
i , to which not a few Whig politicians 
ed to cling. The letters to Arch- 
n also afforded an opportunity for 
aoa that one of the effects of an Establishment 
was to depress merit by — what — 
called capital and into the Church. 
The lecturer said, that while reverend Canon's 
work of resisting Church reform would now be con- 
sidered coarse and imprudent, he had, in fact, only 
defended, in a homely and straightforward way, a 


were still in 
deacon Singleto 


: 


and the other portions of 


the lecture were frequently greeted with hearty | | 


applause. 
Ax Inisn “ Lrvive.”—There is a preferment in 
the Irish Church Establishment which should come 


for ever. It is 
in the 


than a living. The 
parish of St. Nicholas 


m 
be 


within-the-W was founded and endowed 
pre- by gift fro the Bath of W and some citizens 
of Dublin in reign 0 
it 
endowed 


r 
BS 2 8 
a c or particular 
for the maintenance of a 


priest tory the 
souls of the founders, and of all the faithfal deceased. 
Dublin chantry, ie in the parishioners’ and the Court 
ubli , is in the pari ers, e Court 
of Queen’s Bench have dale thet none but members 
of the Established Church can vote. It is some time 
since there was an election, the present chanter, 
known now by the more acceptable name of oo 
having held the post for many years. The duties 
bed for him the law now forbids him to perform 
a church or chapel of the Establishment in fact, 
he has no duties to perform, and he di none, 
except one which occurs quarterly or half-yearly, as 
he has about 300 guineas a year to receive. 
with the licence of the bishop, and permission of 
incumbent, he could neither form nor assist in 
service in the church of St. Nicholas; and if he did 


the rei 
known, 


op | so it would be his voluntary act, and neither a right 
noraduty. There 
chantries in 


was a large number of these 
formerly, bat in the reigns of 

abolished. St. Mary's Chantry Dublin is 

to be the last of the race in the United Kingdom. 


Religions and Denominational News 


Panstox.— The Rev. E. Bolton, of Brixton-hill, 
has accopted a cordial and unanimous invitation to 
the pastorate at Lancaster-road Chapel, Preston, and 
will commence his ministry there on the second 
Lord’s-day in March. 

Laaminotow.—The Rev. F. 8. —_ , 2 
Uckfield, Sussex, has acoepted a cordial invitation 
Tul Taamiegion, end toeeny commencing be 

comm i 
stated labours on the first — 4 in March. 

Lamastx Patace Ssrvicss.—On Sunday after- 


bishop of . 


at Stratford, a handsome timepiece and two hand- 
some chimney ornaments were to that 

ntleman by his late congregation at Lower Olapton. 

he new church at Stratford was erected at a total 
cost of “ry 15 to 20,000ʃ4., * ae one 
2 lai ut two years ago by Mr. S. Morley. 
Mr. has just been appointed minister, havi 
previously officiated at Lower Clapton, and his late 
co n took the opportunity to show to him 
their appreciation of his character and talents. The 
presentation was made by the Rev. F. Soden, in the 


presence of from 800 to 1,000 spectators. 
Dersy.—A was held in London-road 
last Thursday evening, to 
= — sok r Hy fle tering 
— tea a 
* in the u schoolroom. 0 , the 
Rev. H. taker 


Ollard, F. N. A., presided. Mr. 8, I 
treasurer to the fund for the extinction of the deb 


perty was 
— united in a 
all blessings flow.” 


ustrial classes, 

t Sunday-school, 

a cost of nearly 7004. It was 
the Sth inst., by a public meet- 
which Charles Reed, * M. P., presided. 
the Rev. J. Stuchbery, B. A. 
addresses were delivered by the 


re 
—1 able 
su uen a 


0 several gentlemen. On Tuesday, th 
9th inst., a tea was — for the parents of the 
children, after which Daniel Pratt, .» presided 
over a public meeting. On Wednesday, the 10th 
inst., an entertainment was given to the . 
After tea, Mr. G. B. of the Sunday-school 
Union, delivered an i ble lecture, en 
“England to Abyssinia,“ illustrated with beautif 
panoramic views. George Knott, Esq., presided. 
The schoolroom was tastefully decorated for tho 
occasion with evergreens, mottoes, Ko. The atten- 
dance throughout was good. 

BinMInGHAM.—Special services were held on Tues- 
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54 „ in cele of f 
Sade road Indzpendant Chapel, Bi — 
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Correspondence, 


THE WESLEYANS AND THE 
NONCONFORMIST. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformisat, 
Srz,—As one of those members of the W 
nexion who feel an increasing interest in the views you 
advocate on the question of Church and State, I ventare 
to submit to your notice “ a rock of offence” over which 
not a few of us Wesleyans have stambled in regard to 

that matter. 

An article of yours, published, I am told, many years 
back, reflecting in very severe and bitter terms on the 
character and action of Conference, was reprinted and 
put into circulation in this city at the late election, and 
also, I believe, st Cheltenham, with the object of 
damaging the Liberal cause by exciting the indignation 
of Wesleyan electors against one of its prominent repre- 
sentatives. 

The elections are now over, but the impression pro- 
duced in many minds by the tone of that article is a 
disagreeable one, and really stands in the way of the 
sucoess among Wesleyans of your other teachings. I 
do not believe you would now say what you said of 
the Wesleyan Oonference fifteen years ago. If your 
opinions of that body have been modified in its fa 
by anything that has occurred in the „ 


_| eure you will not be reluctant to confess as much, 


ticularly if by doing so you brighten the prospects of the 
undertaking 


great on which you have been engaged 
many lam, Sir, yours, &., 
A WESLEYAN FREE CHURCHMAN. 
Bristol, F 1, 1868. 


GLASGOW UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 
To the Editor of the' Nonconformut, 
Si, —The Senate of the University of G bas 
requested me to intimate “ that for the future those of 


ving | its graduates who shall produce certificates of atten. 


dance at a due course of training in any of the English 
or Welsh theological colleges, shall be eligible for the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity, which is conferred after 
examination.” As this degree cannot be obtained by 
Dissenters at any Haglish University, the value of this 
liberal regulation is obvious. 
T am, faithfally yours, 
WILLIAM E. GRIGSBY, M.A. 
Glaagow, February 15, 1869. 


MILL-HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconforméat, 
Su, —I read with considerable surprise the 
of the late meeting of the friends of the Mill- 
Grammar School, which appeared in your last issug, 
I was very glad to find that the managers were alive ta 
the necessity of making important changes in the 
government and constitution of the school; but I wag 
equally sorry to observe that the only change they 
were prepared to announce publicly was one whigh caghg 
dishonour implicitly on the whole Dj 
munity, aud which disclosed on their own parta 
misapprehension of the true functions of s master, 
It is the fashion with some Church · to speak 
contemptuously of Dissenters as a sort of ill-edgcated 
mob; and such calumniators have now been furnished 
with an excellent text by the Mill-hill Committee. The 


„ | Dissenters of England probably excepd, certainly equal 


in number, the Episcopalians; and yet, forsooth, we 
must despair of finding among them a single man 
qualified to undertake the duties of head master of 
the oldest and most celebrated Dissenting school ! 
What is proposed? Simply this: to have a Church- 
man to do the „ and a Dissenting chaplain to do 
the religion and Why, Sir, any intelligent man 
who has had the slightest experience, would know that 
such an arrangement would not work harmoniously for 
two months. Bat there is another far deeper objection 
than this. There can be no healthy manly tone in 
school where the head master is a mere i i 


instructing 
| machine. He must be the friend and guide of his boys, 
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that a human soul is of more value than the whole 
world? There can be bat one reply to this searching 
test. It will hardly be contended by any one that the 
relationship between the great mass of the working 
classes and our churches is so close that we can afford 


any | to dispense with such helps. 


Suppose, now, this superstitious reverence for places 
of worship, whether consecrated by a prelate or dedi- 
cated bya minister, were all at once to vanish. The 
seal of erclusiveness on not hundreds, but thousands of 
buildings throughout the countiy would be broken, and 
they might then, as circumstances required, be utilised 
for good purposes. Our churches, instead of appearing 
isolated temples, would at least seem to belong to the 
mass of the population. Those who went on the week- 
day to the lecture or political or philanthropic meeting 
would be all the more disposed to go on the Lord’s day. 
Having received a welcome on one occasion, they would 
not be so likely to shrink back on another. Professing 
Christians would be less prone to separate religious 


whether the churchyard belongs to the priest or the 


people? Yours, &., 
NONOONFORMIST. 


becdme known ? 8 ‘ 

— op 4 — in the — 
bush, an every opportu uain 
— condition of the di — 


from secular affairs; people outside more ready to see = 


that all good movements, all efforts to cultivate the | could i 
mental powers, elevate daily life and provide healthful Dr them has 
recrention—obtnined 6 religious eanction. Philanthropic | 28 u cis of things th happy 
workers would not be driven to hole-or-corner places or of those living } 
having escaped from. I do not speak of t ving in 
public-house rooms; and in process of time our places the neighbourhood of townships, though indifference 
of worship might be turned to as good account as St. | with them confirmed apathy it 
James's Hall. 


our ministers to arouse,—a 
statement which could be evidenced by the fact that we 


All this implies not only a great change of feeling, | had our Athenwam crowded with diggers to hear a leo- 
but a surrender of much that ministers to our pride and | tare on igi a ist, when we 
taste. No doubt, if places of worship should be thus religion itself. 
used, their splendour would be dimmed, their fittings — 
less luxurious, and the keeping them up, and of them be- 


coming more costly. But could not that be endured for 
the sake of a palpable religious good? Is not Surrey 

Chapel, somewhat dingy though it be from frequent use, | ® 
a nobler object of contemplation than the thousands of | the A 
churches, smart and unsoiled as a drawing-room, which 
only open their doors twice in the week to a select and | dit: 
fastidious congregation ? a 
Far be from me to assert that the mere surrender of 
this spirit of exclusiveness would inaugurate a religious 
, revolution. That must come from the piety, zeal, union, 

Does the dedication of a building to Divine service oon- ; 
stitute ite sanctity? Is it the act of dedication, or the and efforts of the Christian world. Bat once get rid of 


use to which the church is applied, that f. parte to it this an. er 


ligious and social missionary would become indefinitely 
multiplied. The glory of our sanctuaries would no 
longer be bound up with msthetio notions, comfortable 
fittings, well-oushioned seats, and middle-class exclu- 
siveness, but with souls born to new life, and the elevation 


of humanity. 
Yours faithfally, 
OPEN CHURCH. 
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A BURIAL CASE. live beyond the immediate reach of the minister 


: 
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To the Editor of the Nonconformist. Bat whilst this 
Sin,—lI beg to lay before you a case that lately oc- 
curred in the parish of Arleodon, near Whitehaven, which 
has stirred up a great deal of excitement in the minds of 
week day same building concerts the people. 
— — * and | On the 28rd December of last year u little girl died, | Slonised our country, 
: aged five years, and application having been made to the 
principle which underlies ‘adice proper authorities to have it interred, the clergyman 
. Se cited cit cb bes class enameieedion. K te ieeee. instructed the clerk to inform the parents that he would 
| sistent with the essential spirituality of Christ's king-| ®t read the burial service because the child was not 
dom. It restricts the scope of the religious sentiment, | *Pti#ed (the parents believe it wrong to baptise chil- 
false views of the special relations of our | Auen), and that all charges must be paid before burial. 
to the individual soul, encourages de- The “lerk, however, did not tell the parents about the 
“the weak and beggarly elements,” and payment till after the funeral, and then they only paid 
idea that God is, is a sense, confined to the clerk for his duties, believing the clergyman had no 
with hands. By nourishing this preja- | “im, us he performed no duty. As it is the first person, 
upon the buildings where we meet for so far as is known, who has been interred in this place 
which we have erected, some por- | Without the service of the clergyman, much sympath 
reverence which is due alone te the Eternal | s hewn ‘towards the parents, and anything 
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cireumstances of the ease by a friend at the close of the | are beginning 
interment. In a few days afterwards the clergyman 
waited upon his clerk to know what had been done | And wil 
about the fees, and learning that his claim had not been 0 Teligion cast aside 


41 


would elevate and refine humanity, and thereby 
2 2 paid, told the clerk at ones to return what he had | of work, 


prejudios in fa of the sanctit of places received, and either to get or take none. If refused, | able to 
2 Would any sat ede mr Christian wish Ln The parents | very W 

that Surrey Ohapel had not been used for what are refused to take the money back or to pay any more, and they Sin 

called secular objects? It is in evidence that the week- | * last the olerk laid it on # table in the room and left. them, and perhaps gath 

On the 10th January of the present year, just eighteen — 41 A — i 

in hundreds, perhaps thousands, who do not attend | days after the girl’s death, a son also died, aged seven | Book be again „the accents of prayer ascend, 
~ — . — de . — — years ; and being a fever case, the doctor ordered that the religions tracts may be left bebiod, and may it not be 
ments which have kept them from animal and debasing | body should be buried as soon as possible.: Application adabened, and the sommolence of religious Jie in t 
indulgences. They have placed that house of prayer in | was at once made to those in authority, and as this one | noonday stillness of those vast solitades be for a moment 
connection with the outside world, and have induced | had been baptized, it was thought that no trouble would startled. ; 
large numbers to attend on Sundays as well as the week-| von result. But no. The clergyman first ap- Let agents be R the 
days. Class prejudices have by their influence been | pointed an hour for the interment, two hours before the 45 3 Co gad —3 Ry in the 
broken down, and those who have cared little for reli- | joiner could have the coffin ready, and also demanded | tit of this he might pitch his tent. Besides publi 
gion have had new yearnings and sympathies created. that all fees be paid, both for this one and the last, before | services on the Sabbath, which in some places 
Thus by ignoring a superstitious notion, Mr. Newman | the ground would be allowed to be broken. Being | sible, and, for they are a well-to-do people, 
Hall and his coadjutors have been able to increase their | ignorant of the law in these matters, there was no course — 5 ve he ws — . a and * — 
means of usefulness, and to benefit alike the Church and | left in the emergency but submission—certainly not with 2 hut to hut, conversing with the le aad holding 
the world. Are we called upon to regret this result, Foodwill, because of the intolerant spirit manifested | meetings in their — Be would thus move from 
and weak enough to contend that a false sentiment of under the guise of Christianity. — to place, until, at tl AP 2 end, he would not 
‘sanctity, which we associate with bricks and mortar, is | Now, Sir, will you be kind enough to give us all the that pa ge ony With „* r 
more Godlike and beneficial than the mental, moral, and | information you can in connection with the law in this ae" oom istrict, new year 
indirectly the spiritual, instruction of the multitude ; or affair in your next issue, for many are anxious to know | yet 
that it can be in harmony with the Diving declaration | what are their rights and what are the priest's, and | or ten of the agents should thus, year by year, work 
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their way over the colony, or over the continent itself, 
—we not expect that here would be a great work 


selves into a committee with its secretary and treasurer 
for carrying out this most traly Catholic and Christian 


work. I am, dear reer very truly, 
HENRY BEVIS, Jun. 
Ramagate, Feb. 15, 1869. 
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n discussion upon the bill comfiscating the 
property of the Elector of Hesse Cassel, Count Bis- 
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falsehood by means of th 


French among a people extremely sensitive on 
points of honour, an opinion has — been spread 
abroad that Germany to employ the strength 


ined 
fn this mast be t the explanation for the collection 
of Klee news which has been circulated with shameless 


1 ty 
diplomatic calm in 

who can restrain 
their anger at such baseness have national feelings diffe- 
rently organised to mine. 


SPAIN. 
OPENING OF THE CONSTITUENT CORTES. 
The opening of the Constituent Cortes took place 
An immense 


The members of the Provisio 

Government were loudly cheered on their arrival. 

Marshal Serrano, ent of the Provisional Go- 

— opened the session with a speech, in which 
said :— 


This victory has been achieved without 2 1 bat 


ment relies on the Cortes to remedy this state of 
things by economical reforms, thorough in the 
administration, and by legislation relative to the publio 
debt and the expenditure for the army and navy. The 
Government recommends to the Cortes to be united in 


ndamental principles 
radical Liberalism, — liberty of worship, of the 


press, of public education, of publio meeting and associa- 
— must proceed to oon - 
solidate. 


The partial distarbance which originated in the im- 
patience of some parties has been re d, and the 
Government has acted with energy patriotism. 
Referring to the insurrection in Ouba, Marshal 
Serrano said :— 

The revolution is not responsible for this rising, which 
2 

it wills i pa an illity, 
based upon liber] soloeme, will then yp 
Slavery will be abolished, but without precipitation, and 
without compromising the prosperity of the Antilles. 
Marshal Serrano concluded by stating that the rela- 
Governments were 
become even of a 


t this point the crowd, which had rushed 
to the exclusion of the 


for some time to restore order. 
public were also given, and these were met by counter 
cheers for the Monarchy. The confusion then became 

Ories of Order and Silence arose 


the Basilica of the Holy Virgin of Atocha, where 
a solemn 7¢ Deum was celebrated in honour of the 


opening of the Constituent Cortes. 
On Bet 


to this country. 

Telegrams have been received from General Dulce, 
the despatch of 
reinforcements, the insurrection having to the 
g Govern- 


the contraction of a loan of 400 millions of reals for 
Cuba. Further large reinforcements are to be sent 
to Ouba. 

Intelligence from Ouba announces that General 
Dulce has ordered the renewal of the censorship on 
the press, and that he has also given directions for 
the insurgents who are taken prisoners to be tried by 
court-martial. 

The Cortes has since been occupied with the verifi- 
cation of the elections, which is proceeding rapidly, 
so that it will be le for the ber to be y 
constituted by Friday next. 


i Another demonstration is reported to have taken 


oy at Malaga, when demands were put 
the establishment of liberty of worship ae 
ae capital the latter 
to 
4 applied to those persons condemned 


Greek 
has returned to Paris. It is stated to be completely 


satisfactory. 
The Greek Ministry have revoked the measures 
sd-e sedlenal genet, end Sor on extvacedionay levy of 
4 an ex levy of 
oon Perfect tranquillity reigns. The troops have 
ved orders to quit the 1 appointed 
to them during the late crisis, to return to their 
former a 
The Zaimis Ministry have issued a programme, in 
which they set forth their views of the present situa- 
tion of and the difficulties with which they 
have to contend. It is said that when the King first 
sent for M. Zaimis, he accepted the task of —s 


conditions that the Chamber of Deputies should be 
dissolved if it still disavowed adhesion to the Pro- 
tocol, that the Administration should 
free from all Oourt influence, that a 


currence of the present difference was to lay down the 


7 principles of international law, about which the 
Governments were at variance.” 


AMERIOA. 
of counting the electoral 
t and Vice-President of 


to be duly elected. A little 
novelty was given to the ordinary routine by a dis- 
pute between the two Houses as to whether the vote 
of should be counted. The Senate pro- 
favour of admitting the State, the House 
voted for its exclusion. There was a scene between 


tiring President. 

A cable telegram of Saturday states that General 
Grant, in response to the formal notification of his 
election to the Presidency, declared that he would 
faithfully the duties of his office, and call 
around him men who would earnestly out the 
principles of economy, retrenchment, 
adding, however, that he decli 
names of the members of his Cabinet until 


cepting for railway — 
by the 


The New York Times of the list inst. says that 
certain overtures are reported to have been made to 
the United States Government by the authorities of 
Hayti and San Domingo, which, if successfully carried 
out, will result in the annexation of those islands to 
the United States. 

The President of the United States has accepted 
the office of arbitrator on the African boundary dis- 
pute between Great Britain and Portugal. 

The Times correspondent tel that the 
steamer Nellie Stevens was burnt on Thursday night 
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such an occasion—but we t tb resist the temptation 4 of public duty; and I think and 
—to use the language of The task to which | believe you will find there is no one of these departments. 
we have to address ourselves is an arduous task. I am | which 

not about to anticipate that sketch or outline of the | devoted to the 1 and earnest to bestow 


remark that I must thank you for 
with which we have been received h 


: X om bound tb otis eder 
in that which our opponents were to tell us, | in the constitution of the House of Lords, it is not 


there | © the 01 yh health being drunk. (Cheers 
ter. other ev in a nei 
us far, laugb y — f 


y 
look back, but with faces steadily set onward to : responded to b one of the representatives of 
vere with pradence and consideration, and without in that assem 2 ss ay yor fe not a — 
hesitation and without delay, to the great end we miles from Lo hospital N 
have in view. (Cheers.) We are encouraged in this Proposed by the hospi chairman of the most liber 
task in the first place by the constitational knowledge | Society in the city, and responded to with great ability 
and character that whom we have the 75 a most rev. prelate, one of the ablest representatives 
honour to serve, and whose t it is to associate her- of the Church in the H ; 
self both with the interests and convictions of her to all these speeches, however differently they may be 4 
people. (Hear, hear.) I may presume to say that I am expressed, there is always the substratam—we English 
also encouraged by the character and abilities of the men think that the representative form of government 
men who have not shrunk from sharing with myself the ™ the best ; we believe that the best form of represen 


responsibility of a Government that has now been fairly | tative government is to have two Assemblies, and not 


presented to the country, and which, I think, has met One, and we pride ourselves that other nations have not 


: : . been able to surpass or equal that which has grown u 
the public eye without . disapproval. 11 12 N 


ouse of Lords. Now, with regard 


(Cheers.) We are strong, also, in that emphatic testi- ) a Mr. Bright then referred to the recent in 
which dgm tested country. This argument is so complete that it makes ‘ meeting 
TTL favour af the poliey | guite 4 bed of roses for us Sybarites in the Upper that hall when the bishops were entertained. 
to we are ; our of the policy Chamber to repose on ; and it is ead to think that some| For my part I almost envy the right rev. gentlemen 
eee of these roselea ves at that they could be so hilarious on that occasion. What 
resort, n and especially every man, | — amount of mast 
ought to back, namely, the deep conviction the sate th — 72 re 
— to — * 1 1 tee of —— and — te the 4 that oly be | 
a io weal. eers. ere curiosity ; ae 2 per . 
as to 292 which the Government will endeavour dession with 3 1 aud other r of that | ~~ 
to pursue upon and shortly after the opening of the 9 * 4 be 2 2 — e House 85 
session, I am afraid I mast not attempt, at this moment, 8 Lords wo — — * 2 o larger —7 * 
to gratify that most natural and intelligible sentiment. | tion of justice to — 15 = tion * — — * bed 4 a 
Bat I do venture to give a pledge that not a moment enable the majority of! J. * God — 8 2 — a such a ＋ 
will de lost in the maturing of those measures which, * different inspiration, “ Thank we have a house pect sot avoid it. 14. 
when produced and explained, will, I believe, afford to all Lords. e might a en my righ * — 


2 


: ] i , the Government asked me to become 
gratification. (Cheers.) As i have said the great ThePams Wanpewnext „„The Health of the head 
majority which has been returned to Parliament for the the Judges, coupling wants the a name of the Lord - — — 1 did not * ee — 
su of the principles of the Liberal —— High Ohanocellor, who returned thanks. rome 8 
i markable—alm 
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and ot it j is an event not withou at tte dan =, for its | Mr. Lows, in responding on behalf of The House in our 
— will 2— 1 , meat as they of Commons, said, in the course of his remarks— madness, 0 
may be, if they were lead, on the any one | The House of Commons comes in ledged, as the a bishop 


am | itare. Now, here we get rather into difficalties 
—1 Ar tes ny 1 pond 0 Ger T believe | —— I bave remarked that no man ever objeoted 
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that if we are true to our 
Commons will be true to us, and the people will be true 
to them. (Lond applause.) 
* t Hon. Jon 1 who =. —_— 
, responded 6 toast, The 0 
* eee 
50 0 0 
compensate for failure with he had not made a trade of politics. e Board of 
rish question. (Cheers.) But I need Trade was much more a departinent of counsel than 


2 h 
— 44 —— om our first a department of action. It gave any quantity of good 1 
of i 


41 
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advice to the other d ents of the Government, 


and paramount we shall therefore be : ‘eal —2 * exis 
the othe interests in this country, (Hear, hear.) but he upon his colleagues that a great A vent, 
In teat there io bus one — 4 that tends, of that advice was wholly disregarded. 9 ged, 


think, to depress and sadden the mind of public men, If I had here all the Prime Ministers that I have 
and that is the consideration how the demands of those | known—I will not go so far back as my own Parlia- 
interests in this vast and diversified empire multiply far | mentary rience, but I will say the Prime Ministers * 
beyond the powers of human time, intelligence, and | of the last years—if I had all the Obancellors of , recei 

strength to meet them. We shall have great reason to | the Exchequer during that time, and, still more, if I had , 
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ih 


5 
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depend ‘kindness and indulgence, but in ev before me the Ministers who presided over the depart- were, There 
devartment of the State it has been endeavoured 8 ments of the army and navy, I should bitterly complain | was where the 
distribute the strength that we may possess as to secure | of them that they have been guilty of the most éxtra but she 
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court on the previous day. Baron Martin said that if 
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The ecclesiastical 


ati ents of Ireland will be | Disraeli’ : 
any one annoyed a witness he would send to poy whe ~ yous consideration at a very a dake Disracli’s speech—of which he cordially acknow 


0 
their finals 


ledged the moderatio d fairness— he lain ed 

— pak — K the tne in order to] that the Conference * not mentioned use ä 
: 6. e the largest demands hitherto no regular and formal intimation of the 
views of Greece had been received, and the Confe- 


rence was not as yet justified in that its 
— beam @ sie bed. ‘The — 


for twelve months, and, if he wets a ro- 
Eri in life, he would fine him a con- 


ble sum of money in addition. The evidence 
ven on that day and on Monday, related chiefly to 
for boardmen and 


ts of Mr and to the treating cases. hich 
. the 


case for the petitioners clo 
and Mr. Hawkins, G. O., replied for the feeling and opinion of Ireland on 
Baron Martin there was no evidence of undue | the side of loyalty and law, to efface the memory of 


—— — — to the paragraph — 
— 4174 de * e Hawkins — may a er Aner eget le and to cherish the sympathies of an — it — = be couched in a tone of 
said confine chiefly to the two spe- In every matter of public interest, and especially in — vernment had no doubt that the 
cific cases of bribery all 


—that of Holland, and 
that of Waterman. He d also deliberately put 
before the court the issue that the two witnesses, 
Charles and W. Wheeler, had com 
jury. Mr. Smith, the si member, was the 
witness called. With to the employment of 
Edwards, he said that m was recommended to 
him by one of his (Mr. Smith's) friends. He acted 
solely as canvass agent, and his duties involved the 
expenditure of money, under the control of Mr. 
Isaacson. Mr. Smith gave an emphatic denial to the 
allegations of bribery and treating. Mr. Henry 
Edwards was afterwards put in the witness-box ; and 
the trial was adjourned till to-day. 

Perrrions Wiruprawn.—At Dublin Mr. Justice 
Keogh has consented to the withdrawal of the 

i lodged by the Hon. David Plunket, the co- 
candidate of Sir Arthur Guinness at the election, 


— the return of Mr. Jonathan Pim; and at 
u 


cester, the petition inst the Liberal sitti 


** Price and Mr. rey is 33 

itioners i e costs. ti- 
set Mr. Barclay, H. F. for Taunton, — 
member for North 


mem 
drawn, 


ire, are to be withdrawn. 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, February 17, 1869. 


OPENING OF THE PARLIAMENTARY 


SESSION. 


Yesterday afternoon the eighth Parliament of the 
present reign met for the despatch of business. The 
royal message, which was read by the Lord Chan- 


y 

the late Administ 
e late Administration. 
Ar that I commend to you 
the resumption of your labours at a time when the 
popular branch of the Legisiature has been chosen with 
the advan of a greater enfranchisement of my faith- 


a4 
15 
af 
: 
2 


fident that the Colonial Government and people will not 


either in energy to repress the outbreaks, or 
and moderation which I trast may pre- 


2 i 
| 


or the 
financial year will be sybmitied to you. T 
been framed with a careful 88. 2 of 
the Services, and they will ita diminished charge 
the country. 
My Lords and 
The ever-growing wante and diversified interests of 
the Empire will necessarily bring many questions of 
public — under your coved. 
The of Ireland permits me to believe that 
Foe ee peared the painful necessity which was felt 
y the late Parliament for narrowing the securities of 
Liberty in that eountey, by the suspension of the 


modes of conducting Parliamentary and M Elec- 
tions, and should consider — it may — ie 
to provide any further tranquillity, 
purity, and 


A measure will be brought under your notice for the 
relief of some classes of occupiers from hardships in 
of rating, which appear to be capable of remedy. 
ou will also be invited to direct your attention to 
Bills for the extension and improvement of education in 
Scotland; and for rendering the considerable revenues 
of the wed schools of England more widely effectual! 
for the purposes of instruction. 

A measure will be introduced for applying the prin- 
ciple of representation to the control of the county-rate, 
by the establishment of financial boards for counties. 

It will be to you to recur to the subject of 


bankruptcy, with a view to the more effective distribu- 
tion of assets and to the abolition of imprisonment for 


Cavendish, the Liberal sitting 


| 


| with the recent events in Spain. 


one so weighty, I pray that the Almighty may never 
cease to guide your deliberations, and ma bring them 
to a happy issue. 

The address in the Lords in reply to the Royal 

was moved by Lord Canrsronr, and 
by Viscount Moncx. 

Lord Catrans commended the caution of the Royal 
Speech. He doubted whether the end proposed by 
the Conference, if agreed in by the Great Powers, 
might not Lave been attained by direct representa- 
— to 8 without resort to so hazardous a 
machinery. He supposed that the passage in the 
Speech relating * the changes contemplated in 
respect to Parliamentary and municipal elections did 
not imply an intention to legislate directly or to issue 
a Royal Commission of inquiry, but rather to re 
commend a Committee of Parliament—a somowhat 
unusual suggestion in a Royal Speech. As for the 
clause about rating, he awaited information on the 
hardships of the present system. He was surprised, 
also, at the absence of any promise of a measure on 
primary education. He d not go into the sub- 
ject of the Irish Church without further light as to 
the Government plan than was afforded by the 
rather fortuitous collocation of nouns and adjectives 
in which the speech alluded to it. Lf, however, 
Lord Monek’s of opinion on the matter 
represented the views of the Government, they must 
look on the question as something Utopian, and as 
one which had only a remote relation to Ireland. He 
hoped that at — rate the measure would, when 
produced, be produced as a whole, and not in instal- 
ments. Finally, he a ed to the Government not 
to let the time of the House be wasted, as sometimes 
it had been, up to Whitsuntide. 

Lord GraxviL_s was grateful for the tone of Lord 
Cairns’ observations; but he thought the criticism 
on the reference in the Speech to the intention of the 
Government to pro a Parliamentary Committee 
on elections uncalled for. Such a suggestion was by 
He was somewhat asto- 


would ily have before it on the subject of 
very speedily have on 1 med 

be moved in the 

Their Lordships adjourned at seven o’ clock. 


At a quarter past four the House of Commons re- 
assembled, and many members, who had either not 
taken the oaths at the December Session, or had 
„ were sworn in. After the reception 


once threw down his gage of battle by givi 
that on the Ist of March he would move that the 
House resolve itself into a committee to consider the 
Acts relating to the Established Church in Ireland, 
the Acts relating to Maynooth, as well as the recom- 
mendations of the House last year on the subject. 
Then followed the announcement of several other 
measures promised in the Queen's Speech. The 
ATronney-GEneRaL gave notice of the Bankruptcy 
Bill; Mr. Fouster of the Endowed Schools Bill; 
Mr. Ayruton of a Committee on Pensions. The 
Soricrron-GewenaL was loudly cheered when he 
gave notice of his intention to introduce the Univer- 
sity Tests Abolition Bill. Private members an- 
nounced the introduction of some important matters 
of debate. Mr. Leatnam, amid great cheering, gave 
notice of motion for an inquiry into the Ballot. 

The Address in answer to the Speech from the 
Throne was then moved, in a — able 
maiden by Mr. H. Cowrzn, seconded by Mr. 
Munpg.ia, who expressed a cordial approval of the 
general programme of the Governmen 
Mr. Disraz.t then rose, and his speech was mildly 
critical, taking up much the same points as were 
referred to by Lord Cairns in the Upper House. 
He regretted that no mention was made in the 
Speech of a general measure of education, and ex- 
pressed his surprise that the Government should 
seem to think it a subject which could be passed 
over and postponed sine die. He concluded by a 
confident anticipation that the new House, by the 
fair and business-like spirit in which it would dis- 
cuss the measures laid before it, would justify the 
wisdom of recent legislation and merit the confi- 
dence of the country. : 

Mr. Warre (who — between Mr. Glads- 
stone and the House) complained of the omission 
from the Speech of all mention of the Spanish Re- 
volution, to which 
Mr. Giapstone replied that as yet no permanent 
Government had resulted from that revolution, and 
that it would not be convenient to express satisfac- 
tion with a work which was not complete. At the 
cose ¢ > ge — re no doubt that the 10 
people of this country sympathised keen] 
Tarning 4 


to Mr. | 


subject would be dealt with in a conciliatory spirit. 
Mr. Disraeli, he said, was wrong in supposing that 
the paragraph recommen an 
elections 


in one House or the other, 
and there was nothing contrary to t in 
mentioning such an inquiry in the h. Dis- 
claiming all notion of disparaging Mr. Disraeli’s 
Act of last session, he pointed out that its guarantees 
of punishment were indirect, while the inquiry 
recommended contemplated the direct tee of 
prevention. To Mr. Disraeli’s complaint of the 
silence of the Speech as to a 
education, Mr. GLapsTonE re 
4 — a great question 7 

n wk ewe without any hops of carrying 
it out? is a Queen's Sch to enumerate 
all or even the most urgent measures of the Session ? 
A new Government ought I bete on 
guard against promising measures wi calcula- 


recei 
ry 
that question 
oe 


0 
afford ample field for party controversy 
Government, having no desire to widen that field, 


the larger measure. Ex the im pos- 
sibility of carrying — — „the omis- 
sion of such a subject as the relations of landlord 
tenant in Ireland could not be j 
Irish Church must be the great 
and as it would be proseouted b 
with a desire to consult every Legh 
ere 
the subject was beset, he hoped it would 
by the House, not so much with reference 

at one time have been desired, 

to co-operate in a settlement which all parties 


tone. 
the address was to, and the 
House adjourned at a quarter to o chook. 
RePessentaTion oF Baaptorv.—The on thé 
part of Mr. Miall’s friends to submit the se of 


a candidate to a test ballot between Mr. Miall and 
Mr. Thompson was yesterday rejected, and the con- 
test is therefore rendered inevitable. Both parties 
enter the conflict with vigour, and both seem equally 
confident of success.— Datly News. 


Despatches from Brazil confirm the news already 
received of the complete defeat of Lopes, the capita- 
lation of Angostura, and the oscupation of Assuacion 
by Marshal Caxias. had gone into the in- 
terior, accompanied by the American Minister. 


MARK-LANH.—THIS DAY. 


There was only a moderate supply of English wheat on sale 
at Mark-lane to-day, but the quality of the samples was im- 
proved. All kinds met a dull inquiry, at the nominal rates of 
Monday last. In foreign wheat there was very little doing, 
but prices were supported, Barley was dull, and ls. per qr, 
lower on the week for both malting and grinding quali 
The malt trade was quiet, at drooping currencies. 
sound oats changed hands to a fair extent, at the 
decline, but inferior corn was neglected. Beans and peas 
a dull sale, on the reduced terms of Monday last. The 
trade was very dull, but no change took place in the values @ 
any description. 


ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 


Wheat. Barley, Malt. Oaté: Plot. 
English & Scotch 100 710 400 an pee 


„eee — — — 730 — 
Poreign ag 7. % 6,070 — 6940 2,090 sks. 
2,760 bia, 
— 


Geverat Grayr’s Szonerany.—A Washington 
correspondent writes :—‘* Would you like to know 
the most uncomfortable man on earth? His name 
is Adam Badeau. He is General Grant’s confiden- 
——— For six months he has ae 

urs per day in tearing applications for office. 
Grant never sees the — 2 his jolly health. 
Badeau is a but he fights w You see 
him at noon grimly grinning over a bushel of letters, 
of which three pecks are asking for Oabinet offices. 
At one o clock you can see his shoulders; atthree the 
heap is and possibly ten out of 6,000 notes 


are reserved for Grant’s 2 


Se —— oer -- - ew 6 


Published by Anruve Mart (to whom it is requested that 
all Pestoficve Orders may be made payable), 18, Bouverie- 
AAvettions of all classes will find Taz Nowoonronuurt * 


Stamped Copies are supplied through the Post-ofMice, direct 
from the Publishing-office, or by say News Agent, on the 
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— for the details 
inciples of the Ministerial 
- “Mr. Disraeli,” remarks the Daily 

News, “ is too shrewd a man not to see—espe- 
— oat the — — of | ome 
eme for securing religious evel- 
rn the Church lion in 
Ire can be settled in one way only. 4 
wise and patriotic acquiescence in what he per- 
ceives to be the irrevocable decision of the 
nation would secure him spect and grati- 
8 and cast many errors 
The remaining proceedings of last night were 
not without : 8 2 of the 


judges of the court of election petitions, which | fron 


Y | standi 


8 
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week, but no additional members 

n unseated. Mr. Grieve has been ee 
nounced duly elected for Greenock, and Mr. 
Samuelson, with the judge’s commendation of 
= election, for . —.— case 
121 a good of treating was 

ed, but it was not brought home to Mr. 
idebottom, the sitting member. The seats of 
Sir R. Peel and Sir H. Bulwer, the members for 


arges agan 
the Conservative members for Coventry, which 
are now being investigated by Mr. Justice 
Willes. Several other election petitions, the 
overworked judges not opposing, have been 
ithdra though a considerable number still 
remain to be tried. 

It will be seen that Bradford is already 
plunged into the excitement of another election 
contest. The nomination of Mr. M. W. Thomp- 
son as a candidate in succession to Mr. 


557 
is regarded by Messrs. Forster and Miall’s 
supporters as a direct defiance. Though, ina 
Kreer 

nents a minary ot o e 
~ <™ consti shall decide between them— 


of the Liberal party, but that he shall be relieved 
„from any personal effort in the coming elec- 
tion.” The local Observer urges the Liberals to 
“gird up their loins and endeavour to make 
Bradford deserve well of the country in the 
manner in which Greenwich, by electing 
Mr. Gladstone in his absence, has earned for 
itself so high a name among constituencies.” It 
is thought that the contest will be over before 
the end of next week. At a public meeting, 
presided over by „ at re, bs 
parties were represented, it was agreed that in 
the coming election no public-houses should be 
used as committee rooms. There is hope, there- 
fore, of a pure election on both sides. 
France is once more dissatisfied ; and in this 
case Belgium is the offender. A scheme for 
fusing the French Eastern Railway with the line 
to Luxembourg—which would have given France 
a fine strategic position in case of a war with 
Prussia—has been frustrated by the veto of the 
Brussels Legislature. The Paris journals, semi- 
official and opposition alike, are furious at the 
effrontery of um. France has been insulted 
by her puny neighbour, who has become the 
mouthpiece of ian insolence; and the 
Peuple, the favourite of the Emperor, 
declares that Belgium now become the 
advance-guard of the Prussian army, and a 
ding menace for France! One can account 
for the ire of the Imperialist journalists by the 
a of a General Election, and the conse- 
uent necessity of distracting public attention 
, domestic reforms, but why this — 
bility, and eagerness to fall into the Imperialist 
trap, on the part of the French Liberal organs? 
Phe new Hellenic Cabinet has formally 
accepted the Paris Declaration, which the Con- 
ference meet to-morrow together to receive and 
take note of. Turkey and Greece are now at 
peace, but the troubles of the Sultan are not 
yet over. He has lost in Fuad Pasha his most 
sagacious counsellor, and he has got into a 
quarrel with Persia, which threatens a new 
Asiatic war, and will delight his watchful 
Muscovite enemy. Nothing could be more un- 
fortunate for the Ottoman Empire than that at 
a time when it is threatened with disruption, 
its resources should be wasted in a conflict with 


an 2 foe on the extreme Eastern 


On Thursday the Constituent Cortes of Spain 
was formally opened by an address from the 
Provisional Government, of which Marshal 
n 

no 0 
That Assembly, which has denen as ite President 

; Ir a Democrat, thot 45 Re- 

5 A — ma . n con- 
Leituted en Friday. — 
the special 


was the 
t 


defined — fon y f “the 
correspondent of the 
oe :—The idea of a — is ore 
ontpensier is table; an in is 
drifting into a Republic. A prol “ in- 
gr sage is probable, to be succeeded either 
by restoration of the Bourbon dynasty 
under Queen Isabella's son, or—which is more 
likely—the raising of Prim to the Presidency, 
with the ready consent of the Cortes. 
The United States Senate have passed by 
more than the requisite two-thirds majority an 
amendment to the Constitution already adopted 
by the House of Representatives, prohibitin 
“any disqualification in the exercise of the suf- 
frage on account of either race, colour, nativity, 
property, education, or reed. We suppose that 
this resolation will take the usual course—that 
is, that President Johnson will veto the Bill and 
Congress pass it over his head. It will be per- 
haps the last great and crowning act of the 
resent Legislature. In the new Congress the 
Republican will no longer have a two-thirds 
ority, and with Grant at the White House 


it will y be needed. The constitutional 


amendment will however have to go to the 


several State Legi and when the ratifica- 
tion of two-thirds of them has been obtained— 
of which there is little doubt—the last vestige of 
political disability will have disappeared from 
the American Union. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Lixe ourselves, we fancy, many of our 
readers will have felt, on commencing the 
reading of the Queen’s Speech, a shade of 
disappointment. e occasion is one of the 
highest historic interest. The House of Com- 
mons now assembled represents in a much 
wider and truer sense than ever before, the 
ne” S the United Kingdom. age jaw 
avowedly entering upon a new epoch of legisla- 
tive enterprise and labour. Great questions— 
questions touching the most important national 
intereste—are awaiting solution. We have a 
Cabinet of rare political reputation dnd intellec- 
tual power, presided over by a Premier who, if 
he has a natural leaning towards prescription, 
has shewn, in many ways, a superiority to 
mere conventional forms. We therefore deemed 
it not altogether unlikely that the Queen’s 
Speech would assume a dignity befitting the 
circumstances, and might so far depart from 
time-worn precedents as to exhibit a less sli 
shod style than that which has been common in 
this kind of State-paper. Well, we cannot 
pretend that our expectations havebeen realised. 
The old form re-appears in the old loose and 
shabby dress. e paragraphs devoted to 
foreign and colonial affairs are put together 
with discreditable negligence; and although 
they are preceded by a reference to the novel 
circumstances under which the House of Com- 
mons was returned, one could have desired that 
history would not have had to record that 
reference in so frigid and disjointed 
as the following:—‘ And it is with special 
interest that I commend to you the resumption 
of y bours at a time when the popular 
— we Ahan 705 7 — 1. — 
the ad van ofa enlarged enfranchise - 
ment of my nithful and foyal people.” 

The Speech adverts in the usual manner to 
the friendly relations of her Majesty with foreign 
Powers—expresses pleasure at the settlement 
of the Turco- Hellenic quarrel by the “ friendly 
interposition” of Conference—rather drily men- 
tions the negotiations which have resulted in 
the so-called Alabama Convention — and sounds a 
note of grief over disturbances which havo 
occurred in New Zealand, andwhich “at onespot 
have been attended with circumstances of atro- 
city.” Possibly one is the more strongly tempted 
to scan with a critical eye the opening sentences 
of this Royal Message, because they tell us no- 
thing which has not long since become stale, 
and make no announcement the meaning of 
which can succeed in diverting the reader's at- 
tention from the diction. We are happy, how- 
ever, to notice one slight novelty of form which 
we hope will for many Sessions to come cease 
to present itself asanovelty. It occurs in the 
paragraph especially devoted to Gentlemen of 
the House of Commons; and is indicated by 
the few words we have printed in italics. “The 
estimates for the expenditure of the coming 
financial year will be submitted to you. They 
have been framed with a careful regard to the 
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efficiency of the services, and they will exhibit 
a diminished charge upon the country.” 

Enough of verbal criticism. We advance to 
matters of much deeper interest, and upon 
which we can comment with more than ordinary 
satisfaction. What is the programme of the 
Session? That, after all, is the question we 


most eagerly crave to see answered in a 8 
Speech, and that question is 1 oor 4 
to fulness in the Speech before us. In 
the first place, both for the sake of our own self- 
of our credit abroad, and of the wy + 

of loyal-hearted Irishmen, we rejoice that the 
farther suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act is 
not deemed to be necessary. This is duly 
announced, and then comes a very gratifying 
surprise. True, no definite measure is pro- 
mised—but without waiting even to be asked, 
far less to be urged, Government recommends, 
with the prestige which any such recommenda- 
tion acquires when adopted by the Crown, that 
an inquiry should be instituted by Parliament 
into the present modes of conducting Parlia- 
mentary and municipal elections,” with a view 
to provide further guarantees “for their tran- 
quillity, purity, and freedom.” Here is the first 
tical shadowing forth of Mr. Gladstone's 

ö — to his constituents at Greenwich 
“ Whether free voting can or cannot be secured 
without secret voting, free voting we must 
have.” No announcement could be more — — 
ght by 


poy The di a Ee. 4 
new 0 ing election petitions have 
A cgeageed 4 ym 


— ay Following close upon this para- 
graph we encounter the compound householder 
once more. A measure “ for the relief of some 
classes of occupiers from hardships in respect of 
rating,” points, we take for granted, to a recon- 
struction of facilities for compounding the lowest 
class of rates—possibly for exemption from 
them, as in Scotland. 


The Speech on thenceforward to 
weightier and more difficult subjects inviting 
legislative interposition. Primary education in 
Scotland is considered susceptible of extension 
and improvement at once—for the Scotch are 
agreed upon what they want. In England, 
further time, it is supposed, is required to ma- 
ture a comprehensive scheme ; but a Bill “ for 

ing the considerable revenues of the En- 
dowed schools more widely effectual for the 
purposes of instruction” will be introduced. 
A measure for the establishment of financial 
boards for applying the principle of represen- 
tation to the control of the county rate—car- 
ing into effect another of Mr. Gladstone's 
2 is also promised. Then, Koce 
iterum another Bankruptcy Bill is 
brought into view, the leading objects of which 
are described to be “ the more effective distri- 
bution of assets, and the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt.” 


The Irish Church question, as being the most 
important of all, is reserved for the last para- 
graphs. The old watchwords, “ disestablish- 
ment and disendowment are properly set 
aside, as savouring too strongly of party, and 
too certain of raising discussion at an inconve- 
nien: time. Yet, it is interesting to observe 
how, through words which will commit nobody 
to anything, a spirit of honest determination, 
and, it may be added, of conscious strength, 
gleams forth. The ecclesiastical arrangements 
of Ireland will be brought under your consi- 
deration at a very early date, and the legislation 
which will be n in order to their final 
adjustment, will make the largest demands upon 
the wisdom of Parliament.’ The measure, 
then, we confidently assume, by which Mr. 
Gladstone's policy, initiated last Session, is in- 
tended to be carried into effect, will be pro- 
ceeded with immediately, will aim at the 
completest settlement of the controversy, 80 
that it may never again be resuscitated, and 
will not be accommodated in its provisions to 
petty whims and preferences, with a view 
to secure for it the sup of timid statesmen 
or wavering politicians. But what is it designed 
hat are its main objects? Wherein 
will consist its leading principles? “To promote 
the welfare of religion — y the principles 
of equal justice; to secure the action of the 
undivided feeling and opinion of Ireland on the 
side of loyalty and law; to efface the memory of 
former contentions; and to cherish the sym- 
pathies of an affectionate people.” Of course, 
in the prosecution of the work, Parliament “ will 
bear a careful regard to every legitimate in- 
terest which it may involve.” But it will be an 
enterprise as honourable and as pious, as it is 
vast and difficult, and hence there is more 
meaning than usual in the closing sentence of 
the Royal Speech, In every matter of public 
interesty and especially in one so weighty, I pray 
that the —— may never cease to guide your 

an 


Such, then, is the legislative “bill of fare” 
which the Liberal Government has put into the 
hands of the first Session of the Reformed Par- 
liament. If all these iseés can be redeemed 


by performance before the Houses rise for their | their 


next long vacation, the country will have reason 
to be more than satisfied, and will, no doubt, the 
more patiently and confidingly wait for many 
salu and much needed changes which have 
escaped mention in this Speech, and most of 
which will probably have to be postponed to a 


more fitting opportunity. 


THE CHARITIES OF LONDON. 


A rerw days since the Zimes published some 
elaborate tables, containing an analysis of the 
accounts of London Charities drawn up by Mr. 
G. M. Hicks, which has given renewed impulse 
to the question how the pauperism of Lon- 
don should best be dealt with. These tables 
go to show that exclusive of the revenues 
of the great endowed hospitals, the charitable 
institutions of the City of London, the City 
Companies, or any strictly parochial charities, 
more than two millions sterling are spent by 
organised societies in the metropolis for bene- 
volent pu , and that the item of “ plant,” 
agency, and expenses absorbs about one fourth 
of the entire amount. This synopsis is, how- 


ever, so far incomplete, that according to the | th 


new Bishop of London, there now exist in the 
metropolis more than a thousand associations 
for charitable administering annually 
about 4,000, this being an a 
4,000/. for each society. Moreover, Dr. Jack- 
son, who was formerly a London incumbent, is 
struck with the increase of charitable societies 
since he left the metropolis in 1851. Their num- 
ber is one-fourth more than it then was, and 
their aggregate income has been ey by 
one-third. Imposture is more rife, and the 
pauperising spirit as manifest as ever. As 
societies maltiply, impostors thrive ; and all this 
without the slightest diminution of the poor- 
rates, which have been rising up to a recent 
period in most London parishes, and provide at 
the present time for more than 150,000 destitute 
persons. 

A very cursory examination of Mr. Hicks“'s 
synopsis indicates that the case he has made out 
is not—taking his tables solely as a basis—so 
bad as ro appear. London is the capital of 
the United Kingdom, and the natural centre of 
a number of charitable institutions, the benefits 
of which are far from being limited to the me- 
tropolis. Probably not fewer than a third of 
the societies he enumerates either operate upon 
the country at large, or cannot properly be 
elassed with charities in the proper sense of the 
word. Such is the character of most of the 
orphanages and asylums, training institutions 
and reformatories, included in his list. A great 
deal of the money of these institutions is ob- 
tained in the provinces, and expended for the 
benefit of persons who cannot regarded as 
Londoners. It is absurd to speak of the Church 
associations, such as the Pastoral Aid Society, 
which altogether swell the total amount by 
180,0001., as charities. The Religious Tract 
Society, having for its object, not the relief of 
the want and suffering of London, but the 
publication and circulation of religious books 
in foreign countries and throughout the British 
dominions,” is credited with contributing 
114.000. to benevolent purposes in London. 
The Christian Knowledge Society, the National 
Society for Promoting Education, the Wesleyaa 
Training College, — even the Congregational 
Pastors’ Retiring Fund—and these are but illus- 
trative —— of the list are pressed into 
Mr. Hicks's service to shew the extent of metro- 
politan charities ! ' 

Nevertheless, it is to be feared that, making 
all needful exceptions, the Bishop of London's 
estimate of the aggregate value of metropolitan 
charities may not be very wide of the mark, 
and that, as the Times observes, “ nobody can 
doubt that if the Poor-law on the one hand, and 
our various charities on the other, were 

erly administered, want and suffering ought to 

isappear from the metropolis. Money enough 
is provided in one way or the other for the com- 
plete relief of every imaginable need.” The 
problem to be solved is how these vast sums, 
contributed ly by voluntary contributions, 
and partly collected in the shape of rates, can 
be best utilised for the common good. Dr. 
Hawksley’s idea of securing a successful admi- 
nistration of the various metropolitan charities 
in conjunction with Poor-law relief is very ca 
tivating, but quite impracticable. You might 
as well try to amalgamate oil and water. There 
is, moreover, sufficient waste and jobbery in the 
working of the poor-law system in London to 
make us mistrust any such proposal. And 


deliberations, may bring them to a happy 
issue.” ö 


after all, the multiplicity of societies is not 


of rather than the 
thong those who sustain 
the ernment could not. 


———_—=———— 
altogether an unmixed evil in this vast city. It 
is true that some of them+having the same 
object in view are unnecessary, and that the 


working expenses are in inverse to 

— 0. 3 — or 
secure vantages of di their 
centralisation Hon would be — an evil 
as is ill- regulated benevolence. is m 


truth in the remark made at the Society 
conference on Thursday by Mr. Macare Moir, 
that “the nearer they got to the heart that 
prompted the gift, the better it would be for all 
parties” ; and that the multiplication of small 
charities had the desirable effect of securing 
personal contact between giver and receiver. 
The conference referred to was unable to 
in accepting Dr. Hawksley's elaborate 
scheme for combining the action of charitable 
institutions with the system of poor relief, 
thongh ready to affirm the necessity of procur- 
ing by legislation and otherwise an organisation 
of the London charities, without pledging itself 
as to the particular mode in which that object 
should be effected. Possibly legislation might 
do something in the case, though it is not easy 
to see in what shape Parliament can effectual! 
intervene. Public opinion can probably do 
more, and the information that is coming to 
light will, to a extent, if rightly used, 
guide the promptings of benevolence. Charit- 
able institutions are mainly dependent for su 
port upon voluntary contributions, and it is 
e power of subscribers to give or withhold at 
their pleasure. Many of the societies are to a 
great extent vested interests by which their 
benefit, and 
extinguish them, 
The Times has written three articles on the 
subject, but is still in the dark as to the most 
effectual remedy for the evil. Large sums,” 
it is said, “ are consumed in expensive and su- 
uous machinery, and large sums again are 
vished in the support and encouragement of 
systematic and organised imposture. In the 
meantime, though charity so freely gives, de- 
serving poverty is not relieved ; whereas, by a 
simple economy of existing means, the sick and 
— could be effectually assisted, the suffer - 
ing poor preserved from pauperism, and the 
natural surplus of a fast-increasing population 
enabled to remove to new homes in vacant and 
attractive lands.” True; but how is that 
“simple economy of existing means to be ef- 
fected? Dr. Hawksley has ventilated a plan, 
but it is not accepted; and probably all that 
will be done at present will be to enlighten the 
public and dispose the benevolent to expend 
their money in quarters where the result will 
be plainly visible. This after all would be 
no slight gain. When the local government of 
London is less chaotic, there be a better 


hope of dealing effectually with the charities of 
London. 


THE LEGAL POSITION OF TRADES- 
UNIONISM, 


anne 145 2 otherwise # If 
are illegal, in w their illegali 
— and how far does it extend These — 
most important questions, and are not unlikely 
to engage the attention of Parliament during 
the present Session. Oertainly it is time that 
something was done in the matter. Nothing 
has conduced more largely to increase and per- 
petuate the feelings of bitter animosity with 


which, in this country, em and em 
are frequently to be found mutually 
each other, the vague, i hensible, 


and often contradi Bb we of 
respect to eombinetl 11 
TL er 
men to com or pur- 
has been admitted. From the time of 
ward I. until the year 1824 the laws relative 
to conibinations operated most unjustly and 
oppressively on the interests of the working 
men. They were restrained from combining 
„no matter how peaceably, in order to 
fix the rate of their wages, or to regulate the 
hours of their working, or, indeed, in any way 
to interfere with the mode of conducting any 
business or manufacture. But the employers 
were not subjected to these restrictions. Capital 
might combine against labour, but labour was 
not allowed to combine 2 capital. It was, 


practically, a disgui system of serfdom, 
traceable back through many generations, 
through the feudal period, to the time when 
society was divided into two classes—masters 
and serfs. Employers and „ have never 
et been placed on comparatively equal terms. 
evious to the repeal of the Combination Laws 
in 1824, every attempt on the part of working 
men to form trades unions was regarded as an 
indictable offence, punishable with fine or im- 


prisonment. No matter how tyrannical might 
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the subject of capital and labour has been to | Messrs. Thompson and Ripley were members for 
this ciple. movement in| Bradford. Mr. T. Garner seconded the resolution, 

favour of arbitration in labour disputes is which was carried. 

another in the same direction. But before — 4 


oan be done, it is absolutely OPEN-AIR MERTING OF WORKING MEN. 


necessary that we should be accurately A meeting, composed working 
as to the actual existing condition of the law held ne 


relative to trades unions. The Trades Union | walk, course to be 
felt the necessity for information vacancy in 
of this kind, and their chairman, the Right Hon. bout 5,000 


Sir William Erle, perceiving its importance, has to 


undertaken to supply it in a work recently 


After some remarks from the Unaramay, Mr. 
pablished 1 him. In this treatise, entitled | 5 urn Fowntt, of Girlington, moved the fists reso- 


‘The Law Relating to Trades Unions, we have ion to the following effect :— 
a complete analysis of the whole matter, and in| That this meoting a vision existing 
his opening remarks Sir William observes that ranks of the Liberal party in this be — 


in stating the common law, he has aimed “to r berals is detrimental! to progress 
some of the reasons for it, both with a 
view to show that the law is as stated, and also 


in order to foster loyalty, which increases with forward 
the opinion that there f reason for the law. to abide — LI 


. Assooution and Mr. Thompson's axsos- 


physical and moral agencies perpetually striving | tive committee, in oder to carry out the bullot ; and that the 
against each other—the one on the side of false. | expenses of thie friendly contest be equally divided between 


hood, malice, and destruction; the other on the m. Pu. 
side of truth, kindness, and health; and the | fat go Liberals wore plontiful in begh sections 8 
law, if wisely e and properly administered, | the party. Why, then, could they not mest on the 


so, among other th helps persons of honest | cause and principles? (Hear, hear.) Mr. Storey 
industry to obey mack his own will“ How dif- had stated that E tcinglog forward Mr. Thompson 
ferent is this kind of languag his party were holding out the olive-branch 
formerly employed in di . ee ing 60, he could 
tion of trades-unionism ! * * the . a little far- 

appreciation teen. Me. Thomnpeon . — 


might 
subject will be more logical 
in bygone times, By remov- 

„ing all fair and reasonable grounds for * 
on either side, we tend to mitigate, if not wholly 
remove, mutual jealousies and animosities, 
ereby „ way ſor that true union 

0 ital and labour, which, once effected, 
would operate so advantageously to the in- 
terests of both, and assist in preventing the 
recurrence of numerous disputes which 
have 80 uently exercised a disastrous influ- | dates 
ence on the industrial fortunes of this country. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


BRADFORD. 
MR. THOMPSON'S CANDIDATURE. 

A mecting was held on Thursday evening in St. 
George's Hall, to receive a report from a committee 
that had been appointed to select a candidate for the 
represetitation of the borough in roomof Mr. H. W. 
Ripley, unseated. Admission was by ticket. The 
hall was filled in every part, and a good many ladies 
were present. Mr. S. Sronzr occupied the chair, | honour to the borough 1 represen 
and stated that the committee had selected Mr. tive in Rane (Cheers) — - 

Mr. Hewny Burxs, in seconding the resolution, 
Se he bine cannes woe principally enried on 


uity | Taoursow, who was enthusiastically received, 
apologised fot the course he bad taken last summer 
on the, ground that he could not stand a three months’ 
contest, but he would not attempt to justify it. In 
conclasion he said :— 

You will, if you have any regard for me whatever, take 
care that to the best of your ability the election will be 
as pure as an election can be. (Cheers.) I have been 
taunted with the beer-barrel—(“Shame”)—I have 
been taunted with my wealth; it has been laid to my 


not knowing 
ap tee brong t about, but seal having a strong i 
— Pr it, in that gentleman! 
„ press a doctrine 7 fel 
8 ecute those who 


1 


— — — Min oo thee 
ropresen Commons House of Parliament. 
— a candidate, said that notwithstanding Ir de came forward 
miare presentation of facts, he felt proud in the , 

belief that the great mass of the inhabitants of the “i. tetides)}) at the head of the 
borough really knew how the truth stood, that he oe who supported the reso 

was returned honestly and fairly in the last election | said that was not the first occasion on which be hed 
to the best of his belief—(cheers)—and if things had | stood forward on behalf of one of the noblest 
law itself ' ; been done which were wrong, they had been done | England had ever produced, nor was it 
4 1 — 4 — * Hrd sat: n * yee ers without his knowledge and consent. Mr. Oxiver, 
clear 5 t if capital and 1 she — in seconding the resolution, said he looked upon the | that retributive justice had fallen upon the heads of 


inquiring as to how far the 


the tame principle coming contest with every hope of success, and on | the guilty—(loud cheers)—and he was glad to know 
they 4. be — as Ar re the combi the dissolution of Parliament they would return both | that they had had to pay the —ů Renewed 
same footing. Neither must be allowed to Mr. Ripley and Mr. Thompson as the members for cheers.) Mr. Miall had struggled for their liberties, 


N wy . had helped to break the chain which had 
assume a position enabling it to tyrannise over | Bradford. If their member was defeated, the party — a N 
the other. Capital must not be permitted to | was not dissolved ; if they held firmly together their | prin” ‘He had not hie rast f, land of their 
Oppress labour, nor labour to domineer over day of triumph was at hand. They had been | (cries of No, no”)—but, from the days of his child. 


capital. The tendency of recent legislation on | wronged, but they would forget and forgive when hood almost, had looked with an anxious eye to the 


N - . 1 
W innen 


— — eS ee 
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time when England would be ruled by the will and | in his feelings. (Hear, hear.) The responsibility ona 


they did not prefer an avowed opponent such as 
the voice of the people. (‘ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) | upon those who, under present circumstances, had | Mr. Miall to one who dtepla ed 80 — uncertainty 
Not only had Mr. Miall laboured hard and long, but | disturbed the — of the borough, was deep indeed | and reticence on the question of disendowment as 
he had always been found in good company— | —(Hear, hear)—and to the best of hi@fudgment he | Mr. Thompson, to one with whose votes they coul 
(laughter)—and they had never found him —— was bound as an honest man to say that that respon- | not fail to be entirely pointed. (“ Hear, hear,” 
to be returned by Tory votes, but his party sibility did not rest upon those now assembled in that | and cheers.) He would appeal to that portion of 
always been com of earnest honest men of | hall. (“ Hear, hear,” and loud cheering.) To his Liberal union 


rinciple. always found him advocating | mind the position of matters in the borough was 
that; whether he was elected or not the contest | completely changed from the moment when the 
should be an honest one. (Cheers.) Could they re- | second petition against Mr. Forster was presented. 
turn men to the House of Commons who, by every | (Hear, hear.) He could have understood perfectly i 
means in their power, tried to stigmatise the Right | well why the first petition might have been presented | the borough; but by the they had 
Hon. W. E. Forster? He was confident that with | as a sort of lever to procure an inquiry into the 
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more especiall th don - 
the fair and right-minded, Mr. Miall was the choice | conduct of both parties; and that first petition would | juncture, they 1 as it were thrown the reins upon 
of the people of Bradford. (Loud cheers.) have resulted in an investigation into the means by | the extreme Liberal „ and had the 
The Cuarrman, having received no response to his | which Mr. Forster would have been returned with- | action of legitimate influence which they mipht have 
question as to whether any other candidate would be | out the 8 of a second petition. (Hear, | exercised had they been — 4 them. (Hear, 
proposed, put the resolution to the meeting, and it | hear.) en the second petition, therefore, was | hear.) The sooner, therefore, moderate party 
was ied with about twenty dissentients, the re- | put forward, it was a distinct avowal of a personal . 
sult being received with great cheering. attack upon Mr. Forster—(Hear, hear)—an avowal 


i 


On the motion of Mr. Fowien, seconded by Mr. on the part of those who had all along disclaimed | object they had in vow. (Hear, hear,” and 
Cuas. Bentiey, a committee was appointed to carry | any such intention, of a determination if possible, | One advantage of the contest being 
out the first resolution; and the proceedings termi- | out of sheer revenge—(“ Hear, hear,” cheers, and | men who had previously been before 
nated with a vote of thanks to the chairman. cries of Shame on it’’)—to visit upon Mr. Forster | was that no time need be wasted in 


— the sins of the sup of Mr. Miall, by depriving | principles either in that hall or an 


WARD DELEGATE MEETING. him of his seat. (Hear, hear.) And, again, if there | th en 
On Friday evening a meeting was held at the | had not been an animus on the part of the gentlemen | early as ble; and he onl 


rooms of the Bradford Liberal Electoral Association, on the other side, why should not a different course could take place to-morrow. fs H 
Darley-street, of delegates selected by the various | have been pursued on the termination of the in- cheers.) Having appealed to the two 
wards in the n the purpose of taking into | quiry before Mr. Baron Martin? (Hear, hear.) If oonstituegoy not represented at that 
consideration the coming election. About a hundred | there had been a sincere desire for peace on their he take the * al 
gentlemen were present, the room being crowded in | part, they had only to ask for a conference with the | were (Hear, hear.) Th 
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141 ore 
every part. Mr. Byles occupied the chair. From | view of a candidate agreeable to both sides being | n y for long discussions upon the 
was them, let him impress upon 


e ward came a unanimous vote in favour of Mr. | adopted, and to the best of his knowledge their ad- 
E. Miall, and a determination that he should contest | vances would have been met in a corresponding spirit. 
the election with Mr. M. W. Thompson. It was | (Cheers.) But what was the course adopted by the 
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unanimously resolved that Mr. Miall should be | opposite pasty f KNA de a 
recommended as a candidate to a general meeting to a meeting in that very hall, and all but cut 1 
be held in St. George's Hall on Monday evening | hopes of peace by uttering notes of defiance. (“ Hear, „ hear)—let 
next. hear“) Was any more desire shown for a matter from 
— peaceful solution at the ing held subsequently let them endeavour 
n in that same hall? He appealed to the judgment of which would make 
— „ . — the le of Bradford and to those in other towns the end 

— who had perused what took place at those two meet- 
(From the Leeds Mercury.) 


ings whether it was possible for any man who had 
St. George’s Hall was on Monday night crowded | hopes of peace to cling to them any longer; and 


by an enthusiastic meeting of the electors who sup- | whether — ony for * of —— to A. 
an accept the challenge 

ported * Right 12 W. 22 po and Mr. —— down? ("fleas bean” end 

antes af he nne 0 gather thing was said about olive-branches by one gentle- 

ing being to consider the course to be adopted with | man. (Laughter.) His impression at first was that 

respect to the vacancy in the representation caused | the reporters, who seldom made mistakes, had 

by the unseating of Mr. Ripley. Admission to the | once taken down the wrong words, and that Mr. 

hall was gained by ticket, and long before the hour (Hear ean” Sehter, and cheer’) The guutionne 

fixed for opening the proceedings, every part of the | ho offered - sy my tleman 


were unable to obtain entrance, and crowded meet- | branches in that town within a short period. 
ings, at which resolutions similar to those adopted in — ape and cheers.) He himself thought at one 
(loud 
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St. George’s Hall were carried, took place in the time he was one of Mr. Storey’s little olive-branches 


* 

Mechanics’ Institution and in the Temperance Hall. | dh. Aale Hansete Cham Storey hed taken in — 
On the motion of Mr. Ald. Brown, seconded by | hand had somehow or other unfortunately come to | had ever ocoupied Was there 

3 Salt was called to the A N After what had taken | nothing to be said Mr. — 1 

chair place not think their was answer- | (Cheers. polling 
The Oxarnman, who was cordially received, said | able for the of that 6 (Hear, | when, . 


he had great pleasure in occupying the tion to 
which he been called. He was to see 80 | able fora disturbance of the 
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been forced upon them — (cheers) — and to make a responsi forward, 
liams’’—(loud laughter)—had beasted a monopoly | slight alteration in the volunteer motto—whilst the | ought now, to the 
of advocates amongst the ladies, so that the present | conduct of the opposite party had breathed defiance, manner in on the 
display was highly gratifying. . He perhaps | the present proceedings were taken simply in self- | polling day, to strenuous 
a Sere r having so long absent | defence. (“ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) Under these | su The as 
from B a political sense. The last occasion | circumstances what were they to do? The course | to seats that 
on which he appeared before the constituency was | that was possible ten days ago was no longer open. | unity E 
when they did him the honour of electing a There might have been conciliatory measures | they existence. (“ Hear, 
tative—(loud cheering)—an honour | ado then; what alternative was now b Under theese circumstances he 
which he should never That election, he 


SE 


ry 

the late contest. (“ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) When 

the result was known and declared, there was no 

peas Se ery with the game cock. (“ Hear, 
0 


and cheers.) There was no insult to 
— I Hear, hear.) Instead of 


the defeated 

that, he and his hono 

in every sense of the word 

Harris remarking, “‘ Let 

Mel cheering) He 

ö 

claims of the candidate 

Miall. and 

of handkerchiefs.) 

Miall was worthy of 

they could do 4 

member of Parliament v of what 
ford and to the coun did not 

Mr. J. V. Gopwrm cam but he 
cheering to move the first resol 
follows :— 

That all of a peaceful : 
— — ts leh be ve 
— 11 th Colaba under sens 
weuld combine so many little 22 te 
Miall, 

—— itself to use all honourable means to secure 


cheers.) 


the 
his "politics 


the return of Mr. Miall at the ensuing election. i ; 

The words he should utter in support of the resolution | became at all pronounced as 
would be very few. In fact, he confessed that he | he i 

felt too sorrowful at the position in which the borough | (Hear, hear.) He would ask both sections of that | an 
was to indulge in many remarks. The as- | party to remember that one 

semb he saw before him was indeed an immense | to be bitterly disappointed in the course taken by 
one; but if there was one man in that meeting who | Mr. Thompson during the late session of Parliament; 
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| ; | spective of i cheers.) This 
wished for a contest, who would not have clung to | and he would really appeal to the Conservatives of | was the man the man who 
the last hope of , and who did not deeply os en whom were his personal friends, | had done hear,” and 
the necessity of this disturbance of the peace which | and many of whom he deeply respected and esteemed | cheers.) He had done for 
was forced upon the electors, he for one did not share | —whether, as honourable and men, | free trade in had done for 
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and it will be accessible by railway. Mr. Samuel South Derbyshire, Colonel Wilmot, returned in the | they are fast deteriorating in 
Morley, on behalf of the contributors of the fund, | room of Sir T. Gresley, deceased; Renfrewshire,| anxious to learn what the ence of others 
ey were anxious that education rather than Mr. H. A. Bruce, returned in the room of Captain | teaches on the subject. People in his parish some- 
amusement should be provided at the museum. Earl Spiers, deceased; Greenwich, Mr. Gladstone re- times live to a great age, but generally speaking the 
De Grey, in 1 © 6 tion, promised that in elected; Pontefract, Mr. Ohilders re-elected; Lon- —— of life seem to be w . Their f 
with subject Government would be | don, Mr. Goschen re-elected; University of London, | living impro the 

by the —— already laid down in the | Mr. Lowe re-elected; Southwark, Mr. Layard ro- 
ute made when 1 Granville and Mr. Bruce | elected; Birmingham, Mr. Bright re-elected ; Ripon, 
at the t of education. Lord J. Hay re-elected; Truro, the Hon. 
OHNSON was entertained on Friday | Vivian re-elected; Bradford, Mr. W. E. Forster ro- 
night (om members of the Royal Scottish Academy | elected; Halifax, Mr. Stansfeld re-elected; Ply- 
in h at their banquet, previous to the mouth, Sir. R. P. Collier re-elected; Exeter, Sir J. 
4 e annual exhibition. urning thanks | D. Coleridge re-elected; and Oxford, Mr. Card well 
his health having been drunk, Mr. Johnson said | re-elected. The present House of Commons has thus 
it was the interest of his own country, and he was | been already renewed to the extent of 2.43 per cent. | i 
gare that it was the interest of this country, that | Vacancies now exist as follows :—London, the 


hysique, and he is 


they should be friends; and that was not all. The death of Mr. C. Bell; Norwich, by the of 
cause of humanity, of free government, and of | Sir H. 8 ; Bewdley, by the unseating of Sir 
religious liberty demanded they should de R. Glass; Westbury, by the unseating of Mr. 


friends. There were few, he hoped, on either side | Phipps; Bradford, by the unseating of Mr. Ripley; 
of the Atlantia, who did not concur in that opinion, | Wexford, by the unseating of Mr. R. J. Devereux; 
and of those who did not all he could say was, May | Drogheda, by the unseating of Mr. B. Whitworth ; 
God Almighty have mercy upon them. If any per-|and Dublin, by the unsea of Sir A. Guinness, 
sons present thought it possible they were to be There are still forty-eight election petitions to be 
involved in serious conflict with America, he begged | disposed of, although some of these will probably be 
them to lay their heads on their pillows that night, | abandoned. 
and go to sleep in the full consciousness that here Autzration or THE Cour Dness.—Foreign 
was no such possibility. critics will find in the London Gazette a new proof of 
Enormous Execrion Ovttay.—The election for | our rapid advance towards democracy. The court 
North Durham, says the Newcastle Chronicle, cost the | dress is to be altered. Which of our sacred and time- 
candidates engaged in it the enormous sum of 27,000/. | honoured institutions will be the next to fell? In 
larger moiety of this amount came out of the | days when men are invited to wear trousers instead 
pocket of Mr. George Elliot. While the expenses | of breeches at court levees we may as well prepare 
of Sir Hedworth Willi nand Mr, Isaac Lowthian | for the worst. The abolition of breeches is a greater 
Bell amounted al r to 11,7934. 118. 8d., those „ than the destruction of the park 


5 


of Mr. iot were 15,302/. 10s. 7d. The A man has only to put a narrow gold 
Tory that is to say, expended 3,598“. 188. 11d. = down a pair of dark and his nether 
more than both the Liberal candidates together. It | limbs will be “recognised” at her o palaces. 
used to be computed that the average cost of county | Or, still better, the dress-coat, some little 
votes was about A. each. But what was the cost of 

each of the votes polled for Mr. Elliott? The offi- | wi 


3 
: 


at the close of the poll for North Durham 
—IAliott, 4,649; Williamson, 4,011; 
„822. Dividing the expenses incurred by Mr. 

the 4,649 votes recorded in his favour, 

we find that the cost of each vote was within a 
fraction of 31. 5s. 10d.! The sum spent by the Tory 
candidate would probably exceed the average weekly 
—_ 1 edge Ae pew ~ for 
6 ta n one 

half of the N oa — Mr. ot; 
oon and railway fares cost 3,8481.; while 
1,016/. is put down to the dubious account of mis- 
cellaneous expenses.” Printing, stationery, and ad- 
vertising alone cost Mr. Elliot 1,445/. 
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Hawksley’s lectures on the vol charities of 
London have been the means of a 11 
attention to this su and Mr. Hicks has drawn 
out a list of them, with the avowed object of showing | and 
that a rr 

i out of consideration all the 
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Mr. e meeting of the 

out the mentioned that Lords 
oe had sent letters 
and 
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H. Soll . 
. He then assured them L. Butler, the Re é 
i the most carefal con- of obtaining, by ene and e tin, an 
ive . . 
i of 


the | of obtaining, 
i charities, but no resolu- 


organisati 5 
Tun Hovss or Commons.—Several new members tion was The conference adjourned to 
LaTion.—In the 


on 
come to. 
44 — do — Pt —— The Tus 833 P Contemporary 
to- w on the re-assembli arliamen or 
ch ele — Review the Rev, Dr. O. Merivale gives the result of 


fresh elections since the dissolution in November, | 
„ | his local observations with reference to the physical | ci 
believes that 


1 been as follows: Mr. Drax, 
I ri deceased ; | condition of the rural population. He 
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LORD CAMPBELI’S LIVES OF LYND- 
HURST AND BROUGHAM.-* 
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‘© Lives of Lord Chancellors Lyndhurst 
ham. By Youn Lord CauraMII. Murray. 


and Broug · 


_ | “ separation of the American Colonies, and never 


— is oy | to produce 
fact that the artist has 
confess that on several occasions he e 


is strengthened by 


y on some 


es of youth 
when it is possible that Copley, like many others, 


may have indulged aspirations and feelings in 
favour of — ond sometimes talked 


in a loose and random style, of which after- 
wards he was ashamed. Granting Lord Camp. 
bell’s representations to be correct, there can 
be no doubt that his views underwent a con- 
siderable revolution when, by the favour of 
Lord Liverpool, he was brought into Parlia- 
ment, and it is certain that he was regarded by 
many of his contemporaries as arenegade. We 
have an account of a striking scene in the House 
of Lords during the debates on the Reform Bill 
of which Lord Campbell was witness, which, if 
his recollection of Lord Denman’s words be 


much more freely than he 
to confess, and had little warrant 


immediately after Lord dhurst’s h on 
the second reading of the bill, in which he had 
flung out wholesale c of inconsistency 
inst the Liberal leaders in both Houses, and 
us provoked the retort under which he evi- 
dently winced :— 


4142— 


reply, touched very 


* Karl 
— with 4 1 
emancipation, and his 
democratic opinions. 
standing «4 
on 
Lord Lyndhurst 
in the coarse me, and he 
seemed to y life I enter- 
tained avow and act 
upon. any such im- 
—4 1 
understand that the 
rr 
consideration of the 
me Oe circuit with 
what those opinions had 
been, was standing Shaking his fist in a 
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d 
of youth. In debate, when Lord Lyndhurst 
was taunting his opponents with their conver- 
sion, the reply was natural enough; but it is 


to or ourselves, we agree 
Miss u, who says, He was no 
political renegade. He was before the 


“had the least tendency to republicanism in 
“him. He was Tory to the heart’s core. His 
“being born so far from the focus of royal 

“ was a mistake of Nature, which she rectifi 

2 oy wrens him at last to be the keeper of 
“the King’s conscience in that mother-country 
221 his family clung with true Royalist 


a contrary ten 


in judging of 
The ty vag Be 


allege against him than that he followed out 
2 e aot 1 his mind * habits 2 

ought, regardless of expressions of opinion o 
into which he had before 
been betrayed, we should not have attached any 
great importance to the charge. But there is an 
element of crookedness and intrigue in the 
whole of Lord Lyndhurst’s political career 
which greatly lowers the estimate we might 
otherwise have formed of him. The amen 

such a biography as that whic 
is that so many of the statements 
rest upon the author’s own recollection, and that 
every page of the memoir indicates how strong the 
bias under which he has written. The miserable 
bits of scandal, such as that relative to his 
hero having employed sheriffs’ officers dressed 
up in livery to wait at his banquets, and the 
still more unjustifiable insinuations relative to 
the first Lyndhurst, may be at once dis- 
missed as resting on no evidence, and proving 
nothing but the pettiness of the man who has 
not thought it inconsistent with his own dignity 
or with common fairness to those of whom he 
writes to give them a permanent record. In 
dismissing them, however, we must not forget 
that the man who has raked up all this low 
gossip of the club, and gathered it into his book, 
after his victory at the Edinburgh election in 
1841, receiv the congratulations of the 
very man whom he here holds up to contempt, 
who told him in a very generous spirit that 
* g e i. 1 ar than 
» an ve nosega 

Aich bad been — . for himself as Lord 
Chancellor, as a pledge of peace; that he was 
indebted to him for an offer of a Puisne Judge- 
= at a time when, owing to the general 
collapse of the Whig party, it seemed impro- 
bable that he would obtain anything higher; 
that on one important occasion at least, Lord 
Lyndhurst came to the help of his rival when 
assailed; that, notwithstanding some brushes 
between them, the very narrative before us 
ves to us that he must have died in the 
ief that they were on terms of peace, not to 
say friendship. Our difficulty, however, is not 
with these, but with tales of political intrigue 


former for which Lord Campbell vouches, but for 


which no evidence is produced. Thus, for 
example, the stories as to the relations between 
Sir Robert Peel and his powerfal Chancellor, 
the intri of the latter against the head of 
the Cabinet to which he belonged, the in- 
difference which Sir Robert, in his turn, carried 
so far that he is said to have sat at a Cabinet 
meeting reading a newapaper while the Chan- 
cellor was stating his reasons in opposition to 
some proposal of his chief, are of a character 
that renders it impossible for us to pronounce 
= vend Unfortunately, our author shows every- 
w the influence of strong personal feeling. 
He never gives credit for a good motive where 
it is possible toimputea badone. He never 
suffers any lingering kindly sentiment to re- 


il-| strain him from throwing out insinuations of 


the most ing nature, and even when he 
te his doubt as to some of 


retails, he does not hesitate to 


im ion they may. That Lord urst 
did not allow * to stand in the way of 
his political 


political morality than to his sagacity, that he 
was never a very straightforward statesman, 
and that at heart he was a Tory of the most 
decided school, we do not doubt. But after all 
that can be said against him, he was worthy of 
better treatment he has received from 
Campbell. 

The volume, as may be supposed, is rich in 
interesting reminiscences of the le ned 
period over which the life of Lord Lyndharst 
extended. The idea of writing a bi hy 
while the man was yet living, and reserving its 
completion to his death, was somewhat singular, 
and is eo meee — 171 —— the fact that the 
biogra ied, an memoir ap 
as a — work. But it has had the 
effect of securing more vividness for the 
narrative. Lord Campbell has the advantage of 
telling of things in relation to many of which 
he might say “quorum pars aes Jui,” and 
when prejudice does not interfere with his 
accuracy his records are instructive and in- 
teresting. The contrast between the present 
times and those of our youth as to the bitter- 
ness of political warfare appears in nothing 
more than in the shameful treatment the Queen 
experienced on her accession, from the party 
who boast of special loyalty. . 

“ William IV. was now dying, and the T gan - 
guinely looked forward to the commencement of s new 


If, therefore, there had been nothing more to 


reign. The power of the Orown in choosing Ministers 
has been so much reduced that the Sovereign of Eng- 
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land may be aptly compared to the marker in a billiard- 
room, who on, declares which ene has 
won ame on rare occasions, when parties 
are N the royal will for a time prevails. 
a 4 retainin II- iderable Pn, es ity in the 
ouse o un 
seal of the ultra Radicale for reforms inconsistent with 
our constitution, lost ularity, and now a 
strong Government might — formed enter Sie 
Robert who would have coerced the ultra-Tories 


P 
Lond Lyndhurst. The Princess Victoria had 
abstained from indicating an itical bias, 
Tories, hoping that she ome prove to be 
praised her nascent virtues. Ter- 
was their disappointment when it was announced 


＋ 
1 


Be 
itl 


1 
Fi 


the Queen Do . 
1 * — health with solemn silence, while 


excluded from the throne, pointing out the happiness we 
should have enjoyed under the rule of the Duke of 
Camberland, now King of Hanover, but consoling the 
nation by the assurance that his line would soon 


The following is a pleasant sketch of a festive 
gathering of political opponents :— 
“In 18471 had the honour of entertaining him at 
a dinner which I gave as Chancellor of the Duchy of 
— and which made a a noise at the 
. 


Edward Ellice, to 
we had 


the subject of ridiculous 
talk was highly to Lynd- 
huret’s taste, N — „ and — tha t 
away wi 0 a message for me 
my butler that ‘be i 


4 


The notice of Lord Brougliam's life we must 
reserve for another artiole. 


DEAN ALFORD'S ESSAYS AND 
ADDRESSES.* 


We quite endorse the judgment of those 
friends of Dean Alford who suggested the re- 
publication of the series of papers included in 
this volume. One or two of them—the Address 
at Cheshunt College and the essays on “ The 
“Union of Christendom and “ The Church of 
“the Future,” we had read more than once 
before, but the other papers will be as new to 
most readers as are to us. They are all 
full of suggestive thought and wise counsel. 
They are the . of one of the most 
highly cultured Christian minds of the present 
generation, of a mind, therefore, whose 
1 never faileth—in which respect Dean 
Alf notably differs from the one-sided 
culture of a man like Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
In the exact position which he has chosen to 
take with t to the members of other 
religious bodies, Dean Alford often reminds us 
~ — & great — * spirit and 

mper, and especial candour, he possesses. 
If he should — discharge the work of 
a Tillotson in our day and generation he will be 
worthy of even higher honour than that great 
and charitable prelate. Tillotson failed in giving 
effect to his desires. The times were against 
him, and especially the clergy were against him. 
We can imagine, however, that Dean Alford 
may live to see some at least of his expectations 

ised both in spirit and in form. 

Three of the pa in this work relate to the 


education and work of the clergy. Two of these | F 


were read before Church Congresses, and the 
other at the Cheshunt anniversary. They will 
be found of almost equal value to every section 
of the Christian community. We say “ almost,” 
because some of the defects which Dean Alford 
charges upon the — Sod the clergy are not 
commonly found amongst Dissenters. Perhaps 
we have other defects—no doubt, indeed, we 
have—but they are not precisely those indicated 
by the author. As regards, however, general 
r concerning the education of a race of 
cultured and successful preachers, and the 
style and matter of a sermon, there is much in 

* Essays and Addresses, chiefly on Church Subjects. 
By — ALFORD, DD. Dean of Canterbury. 


the first two essays which deserves to be well 


considered by all those who have the training of 
men for the Christian ministry. Amongst other 
things, it is suggested that “a partial breaking 
“down” of the present formality of sermons 


would vastly increase their interest and power. | there 


It is proposed that there might be sermons 
without texts, and sermons with their texte 
placed where they would sometimes naturally 
come—at the middle, oranywhere, in the address. 
This is a minor, but . means valueless, hint. 
More 1 are the remarks on the sincerit 
of preachers and preaching. Every one 
remember sermons which have suggested to 
himself something like the train of thought in 
which Dean Alford indulges in the following 


remarks’ :— 


** Much of the failure of preaching in our days is 
owing to men not feeling, or not appearing to feel, what 
they say. A clergyman’s ordinary life is known asa 
matter of fact; his conversation is patent to all. What 
he believes, what he feels, on a hundred subjects, his 
friends and acquaintance know well. But for two half- 
hours in the week he stands and says things wholly 
different from his sayings at any other time. His 
thoughts and feelings seem to belong to a different 
being. They may good and admirable; well ex- 
pressed and delivered. But who cares for sermons 
which are not reflected in the life? Iam not referring 
now to the graver fault—a man’s want of practice of his 
own preaching—but to the almost equally fatal one, his 
want of = he per with it, his acting two men—one out 
of the pulpit and one in it. We must not always jadge 
this harshly as regards the preacher himself. It is not 
in all cases due to the want of personal religion. I 
have known it to be so with some of the deepest and 
most earnest personal Christians—men who would wear 
themselves out for their flocks, and for the love of Him 
who sent them. It is more the fault of the system than 


ofthe men. There is a di between the formal 
language and th it of the palpit, and the realities of 
-| the life within without. he force of habit has 


- | rendered us different men when preaching and when not 


reaching. We hear of men overflowing with zeal and 
ove, but they are miserable preachers, and for this 
reason. 
The Dean partly attributes this fault to the idea 
that a sermon should be expressed in conventional 
phrases and forms of thought, and therefore 


; | that all free expressions of feelings and refer- 


ence to topics of present interest are out of 
place. Other causes are mentioned, but not the 
chief one—chief, that is to say, as it seems to 
us. This unreality is most common with men 
who, especially when they are in the pulpit, 
think of themselves not as men but as priests. 
They belong to a different order from those 
whom they address ; 88 a case, can 
their preaching a to 
An address vith we have now read for the 
first time, has, however, more deeply interested 
us than on ministerial culture. It is en- 
titled the “ Christian Conscience,” and was de- 
livered in Glasgow in 1867. We don't believe a 
bit in the Dean's psychological theories, but 
although he is a man, Alke others who touch 
such questions, who would be very hard to con- 
vince of the smallest error, we do think that we 
could show him how, several times, he confounds 
will with inclination, and therefore writes, as it 
seems to us, some nonsense upon this subject. 
But there is a grand and lofty morality in this 
address, upon which we far rather prefer to 
dwell. It is the trumpet voice of a Christian 
prophet to the men and the Churches of the nine- 
teenth century. What a Christian conscience 
should be, what it should do in the present 
time, and what it should condemn amongst the 
resent characteristics of private and public 
ife, is its burden. Not because we have 
less appreciation of the words which are uttered 
respecting other relations of life, nor because of 
our own special ecclesiastical proclivities, but to 
give the reader the best example of the genuine- 


ness of ring which there is all through this 
eee do we single out the Dean's 
remarks upon the conscience of the Established 
Church as respects other Churches :— 


forms existing, as voluntarily associated bodies—existing 
— ight of the Christian conscience. This 
recognition yo ape not been arrived at without 
considerable difficulty, and a straggle which has lasted 
for ages. Though a legitimate and necessary corollary 
from the ‘principles of the Reformation, it was not 
seen to be such by the dominant party, till the course of 
rovidence proved to be too strong for the self-will of 
men. We began by persecuting in order to enforce 
uniformity; we advanced toa meagre and ungracious 
ion; and, notwithstanding that our Nonconform- 
ing brethren have now, thank God, acquired equality of 
civil rights, at this point of ungracious toleration we, 
for the most part, remain still. The State has been 
more frecognisant of, more loyal to the Christian 
conscience than the Church, which ought to have been 
its most zealous and watchful guardian. Nothing is 
more strongly impressed on my mind, when I look 
over the religious state of England, than that we, who 
are members of her Established Church, have need to 
face the whole important question of our relations to 
Nonconformists, with a view to a re-adjustment, in the 
light of the Christian conscience, of our words and acts 
respecting them. There isa very wide basis of doctrine, 
there is a still wider basis of Christian morality, on 
which we are absolutely as one. As far as those 


extend, our aim is identical. We may not be able to 
work together; our instruments may be different ; our 


-* 


cused on the ground of our 
of education and endowment, p 
a violation of the dictates of the Christian conscience ; 


A very beautiful sermon on “ Charity, the End 
“of the Commandment,” preached at West- 
minster Abbey last summer, and following the 
essay on the Union of Christendom,” is in full 
harmony with the spirit of this quotation. The 
Dean takes the ground of Locke, in that philo- 
sopher’s First Letter on Toleration. He says, 
dment is love, we of 

somehow 


“this Church, my brethren, ha 

“missed the going 

“ astray from it.” But as he indicates, at the 
close of the last 

of the path will“ 


“lishment.” We heartily than 
this volume. * 0 N. = — Waking er 
we are grateful to him for publishing it. But as 
we look at this and some wade of a similar form 
which have recently been published, we ask our- 
selves, Whither will these things tend? 


BRIEF NOTICES, 


Poems and Ballads. By Janet Hamitton. With 
Introductory Papers by the Rev. Grose GiLritian 
and the Rev. Atexanpers Wattace, D. D. (Glasgow: 
James Maolebose.] Mrs. Hamilton isa blind old woman, 
who has never known any lot more comfortable than one 
of poverty and hard work. She owes little more of ber 
education than the power to read to any one but herself ; 
God gave her, she says, “a good tack (gift) of Nat val 
„grammar, which she improved by the constant reading 
of Shakspeare. She has many of the exoellencies of the 
self-educated, vigour and directness of thought, aim - 
plicity of style, love of freedom, and scorn of the paltry 
and hesitating. She has less than most of them of 
egotism ; a little garrulous, as an old woman may well 
be, her garrulity is never offensive. Her verses show a 
good eye for natural objects and for character, kindly 
sympathy, and a sense of humour. They are also in good 
taste, often elegant. Let our readers take these verses 
as examples of an old Scotch woman’s poetic faculty. 

“ The primrose in the dell is blowing; 
Sister flo 
K 


It is no common delicacy of perception, no common feel- 
ing for natural tenderness and grace, which has inspired 
these lines, 

Mirella, a Pastoral Epic of Provence. From the 
Provencal of F. Mistral. Translated by H. Cricuton, 
(London: Macmillan and Co.) We do not suppose that 
“ Mirelle” will become popular; resders whose only 
knowledge of books is gained from the circulating 
library, and whose taste is formed by current gossip, 
will find it wholly outside their range. But those who 
wish to increase their acquaintance with the literature 
of other nations will read this poem with interest, and 
any lover of simple poetry will find pleasure in it. The 
scenery, the people, and the customs of Provence are 
here depicted for us by a true poet of theirown. These 
are so far removed from our daily habits as to give the 
verse the charm of quaintness. The style and story are 
both antique in some of their characteristics ; but there 
is nething affected or worn-out in this poem. The 
persons depicted are real, the sentiments are natural, 
and the emotionalism is neither shallow nor over 
strained. We thank Mr. Crichton for this good transla- 
tion of a poem that deserves to be known by all students 
of literature and friends of old-world simplicity in story- 
telling. 

Life of the Rev. John Milne, M. A., of Perth. By 
Hogativs Bonaz, D.D, (London: Jas. Nisbet and 


— 
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short treatise, bad the author restricted himself to 


answering the qx proposed in his title-page. But 
tint eran, hia wore e e. be Bt bas 
been written at It 
by a wish 
present the name of “ Spiritualism,” and at the 
time to deprecate and rebuke some of the views 
piritualists entertain. The undertaking is 
Many of the remarks on the nature 


at all more likely, when we find one of its most sensible 
adyoostes feeling it necessary to express himself as 


Nichol’s Series of Commentaries. Samui Suita 
on Psalm i. ; Taomas Piseson on Pealms xxvii, Kxxiv., 
lxexxy., and lxxrvii.;\ and Wiitiam Gover on Psalm 
ervi. (Edinburgh: James Nichol. London: James 
Nisbet and Co.) This is one out of the three volumes 


Commentaries. Its contents, if not distinguished by 


Mr. | soy great originalty, or all alike of equal merit, are all 


theme for a poem; and he bas shown bimself able to 
Sevelope it in musical verse. His poem is pare in taste 
and in its setting. Its great defect is in 
grip. The reader has to help Mr. Holt’s description by 
an effort of bis own imagination ; bis imagination is not 
eeised by the author's muse. We have not bere lines 
that compel the reader's apprehension and live in his 
memory, bat Mr. Holt has poetic faculty, and the flow of 
his verse is 

The Life to which we are Called. Seven Plain, 
Practical Sermous, preached at St. Paul's, Kaights- 
bridge, in 1866-67, and at Lea Marston, by the Rev. L. 
Turriztr, P Oarate of Lea Marston, author of 
“ Germs of on the Sanday Services,” &., Xo. 
(Wells, Gardner, and Oo., Paternoster-row.) We do not 
mean to pay very high compliment, nor yet, we trust, 
are we unchariteble, when we say these sermons seem 
to us considerably ore the average merit of those 
of the Established 

better than many 


version and alarm“ But we feel perplexed to know 
how far we ars to suppose ourselves invited to modify or 
guspend our judgment on he precise school to which 
Mr. Tuttiett wishes to be referred, when we find the 
following introductory note prefixed to the volume :— 
J think it right to take this opportunity of stating that 
“ the second sermon of this volume was preached at St. 
* Paul's before I had read Mr. Liddell’s ‘ Scriptaral 
% Rationale of Hucharistic Vestments,’ or clearly under- 
“ stood his views on “‘ Ceremonial Developments.“ 
What is Religion? A Tract for the Times. By 
Tuomas Brevior. Author of “The Two Worlds,” 
“Confessions of a Truth Seeker,” Ko. (Progressive 


marked by the characteristic features of the period of 
Puritan fervour, and of painstaking verbal and logical 
analysis of Holy Soriptare sentence by sentence, and 
word by word. The interest of the volume is greatly 
enhanced by Mr. Grosart's careful end affectionate 
biographical sketches of two out of the three divines who 
are here represented by a sample of the writings of each. 
Of the third, Dr. Gouge, a memoir was in a pre- 
ceding volume. His commentary on P cxvi. in the 
present collection, seems to have been desi as an 
equivalent for the Te Deum, which another party in the 


praise 
is added 
prince who was aflerwards to be only 
Eugliah history as Charles the Second: We, in our 
“ days, have such a blessing conferred upon ug as hath 
not fallen out in England foursoore and thirteen years 
„ before, which is the birth of « prinee heir to the 
“crown. Blessed in this respect be the nine-and- 
* twentieth day of May, 1680. On that day was Prince 
“ Obaries born.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Tus Sarunbar HATIr-Horlwar.— Some i 
modifications of the Factory 


and Workshops’ 
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felt as a great boon. 
Darn ory Dr. Errs.—A wide circle of friends 


-known and highly-esteemed gentleman, 
which took place at his residence in Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, on Friday last, in the sixty-fourth 

ear of his age. The son of an active and robust 
former of a past generation, Dr. Ep 
much of the energy and public spirit of his father, 


freedom has, duri 


s inherited 


and it can be safely said that no public movement for 
the advancement of religious, political, or commercial 
the last forty years, been 
inaugurated in England without his most cordial 
sympathy and assistance. His love of religious 
equality brought him early in life into active co- 


He 


of the fourth year’s issue of Nichols Quarto Series of | 


: 
: 


on tions 
will be to aff others 
an opportuni 
of completiag n 
them late in — I. 
their workpeople have their 
half-holiday on an =y As following 
week, they may employ them on Saturday the 
same length of time that the Act authorises them so 
to do on any of the first five working days in the 
week. To many in business in the metro- 
polis, and to whom orders are frequently sent from 


and the public will learn with regret of the death of 
this well 


Library, 1, Camberwell-road, S.) There would perhaps | operation with the eminent Reformers of his day in 
have been nothing with an unmixed enjoy- ing Oatholic emancipation and the repeal of the 
ment of the ability and thoughtfulness which appear in this | Test Acts, in resistance to Church-rates, and the 
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long i asthma, whi 
with an attack of paralysis of the brain, termina 
his laborious and life. His remains will be 
interred in the cemetery at Kensal-green, at noon, on 
Friday next. 

Sour Lowpoxn Womo Criasszs’ InpvusTriat 


replied 
questions from the exhibitors, the chief 


Glennings. 


The voice of the cuckoo has already been heard in 
Lancashire. 
There was a heavy snowfall on Friday afternoon in 


Birmingham, Leamington, and the surrounding 
districts. 
A eorr t tells of a Vermont office-sceker 


at Washington, to whom General Grant “ winked, 
and who now feels secure of his appointment. 
Messrs. Macmillan have in the press a volume of 
sermons by the Rev. Thomas Binaney. The ser- 
mons were preached in the King’s Weigh House 


The admiration which the lady of the Lord-Licu- 
tenant has roused in the hearts of the Irish people 
has found expression in the pretty soubriquet of 
Spencer’s Faerie Queen. 

to have been the 


oe 5th instant, 
hottest ** K — the first week of Feb- 
rusry. r. natt, ussex meteorogist, says 
that the mean of the day was 512 
and at half-past three thermometer in the 

sun marked 71 degrees. 
Tus Siamese Twins.—Sir W. Fergusson has care- 
fully examined the Siamese Twins, and, we understand, 


concurs in the general opinion of s that an 
i i most li y be attended 
not so much on account of 

any obstacle by the structure of the uniting 


presented 
band of flesh as the moral effect of the disunion on 
the two brothers. 

Miss Lyp1a Toompson’s Han. —Some malicious 
peng Ae New ims ner 12 that Miss 

ompson, the En actress, owes her 

den tresses more to art “than nature, the justly 

offended fair one has written to the pa offering 

to submit her head “to be analysed, if such & pro- 

cess can be effected.” “As,” she adds, “my fais 

seems to form one of my chief attractions, its colour 
and legitumacy must be protected.” 

A ora Ooncert.—The American journals 
ive some details of a projected Mammoth 
ubilee. A building is to be erected on Boston 
Common by June next capable of seating an audience 
of 60,000. The orchestra and chorus will number 
respectively 1,000 and 10,000, and their efforts are 
to be supplemented by the “ringing of bells, firing 
of cannon, &c., from the conductive desk“ The 

roceedings are to open with “ Hail, Columbia,” sung 
y a especial choir of 20,000 children. 

Ax Unrretine Husnaxp.— Here is a gentleman’s 
diary of his wife’s temper :—“ Monday—a thick fog ; 
no seeing through it. Tuesday—Gloomy and very 
chilly ; unseasonable weather. Wednes y—Frosty, 
at times sharp. Thursday—Bitter cold in the morn- 
ing, red sunset, with flying clouds, portending hard 
weather. Hriday—Storm in the morning, with peals 
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of thunder; air clear afterwards. Saturday {pay 
day)—Gleams of sunshine, with partial thaw ; t 
again at night. Sunday—A light south-wester in the 
morning ; clear and pleasant at dinner-time; hurri- 
cane and earthquake at night.” 

Dr. Pusey anp THe LATE Lorp Kirvospown.— 
The current number of the Edinburgh Review, in an 
article on the late Lord Ki own’'s “ Recollections 
of the Bar, contains the following curious anec- 
dote:—“A few months before Lord Kingsdown’s 
death, when he was already known to be suffering 
from a mortal disorder, it was proposed in the 
Hebdomadal Board at Oxford to confer on him by 
that University the d of Doctor of Laws, by 
* which he would have reflected at least as 
much honour on the University as the University 
could bestow upon him. The proposition was eagerly 
adopted by a large majority of the board, but it was 
opposed by Dr. Pusey and one other ecclesiastic, and 
to avoid the scandal of offering to so eminent a man 
a disputed honour, the motion was dropped. Oddly 
enough, Dr. Pusey himself thought it his duty to 
inform Lord Kingsdown of this occurrence, and to 
add that his opposition had proceeded from no want 
of respect to his lordship, but solely from the con- 
viction that Lord Kingsdown had contributed to 
sustain, by his high judicial authority, judgments 
averse to what Dr. Pusey is pleased to consider the 
spiritual interests of the Church. The anecdote is 
hardly worth preserving, and the mind of Lord 
Kingsdown was not so constituted as to be at all 
annoyed by it; but it may serve to show the irrecon- 
cilable hostility of some priesis to the law of their 
country, and that they considered, with reason, Lord 
Kin as one of Ita most fearless and honest in- 

rotors. 


«hon Roy's . Voxaon Ix mob Bey” ane 
acGregor, whose canoe journeys as are 
pet ay oy py Times some par- 
tioulars of his trip through Syria, which he visited 
after having ascended the Nile. He says :—‘‘ From 
Egypt the Rob Roy was taken to Beyrout, and I 
brought her safely over Mount Lebanon, through 
snow s foot deep, until we launched her on the river 
Abana, which bore me swiftly through the magnificent 
gorge of Doomar to the plain of Damascus. I 
paddled straight into the town, under the bridges, up 


to the Pasha’s palace. The canoe was next carried on 
a pony’s back through the crowded bazaars until again 
she floated on the Abana, and in two days more I 


reached the mouth of the river and camped in a deso- 
late marsh for Ohristmas. Panthers, hyenas, and 
other wild beasts are said to be common here, but 
I feared more than these the wild boars, for if 
wounded they could pursue me in the shallow water, 
and one thrust of the tusk would finish my voyage. 
I saw hundreds of the tracks of the boars in the 
reeds, but never where the water was deeper than 
two feet. The only boat that has ever been on this 
Lake of Ateibeh was lost the first day three years ago, 
and after a ight the dead bodies of the three men in 
it were discov by offering a large reward to a man 
who went out naked upon a raft of reeds to search. 
After the first ten minutes on this lake I became 
invisible to those on shore for the whole day, being con- 
cealed by the dense reeds through which I steered by 
compass, and placed cotton rags on the higher plants 
at intervals to show me the way for my return. Next 
the Rob Roy went to the Pharpar, which river is far 
less interesting than the Abana. It has few trees on 
it, little e, and winds excessively, but is monoto- 
nously tame. This falls into Lake Hijarieh, upon 
which I spent two delightful days, and crossing it, 
landed the Rob Roy canoe in the Hauran. To come 
thus to this dangerous region, was, of course, utterly 
without precedent; and leaving the canoe, I ran 
quickly ap the nearest hill, and over the vast 
wilderness upon the ruins of the ‘giant cities of 
Bashan.’ There is much open water upon Lake 
Hijarieh, but the weeds cover five-sixths of ite sur- 
fade. These weeds are about ten feet high, several 
that I measured were twelve feet, yet the canoe easily 
etrated the dense covering, and thousands of water- 
owl rose as she passed into their thickest haunts. 
In one part I came to an island with ruins of basalt 
and scores of boar tracts, and the soil all torn up by 
their tusks. In another I entered a channel and 
— 15 the Biron until this was too strong to 
justify hopes of returning against it by nightfall. 
he country east of the lake is a bleak . without 
one tree, and named The Road of the Robbers.’ I 
landed on this, and walked a long way in the bright 
LI eon for a retreat to my boat 
if the wildest Arab approached, and safe, too, from 
his gun, for in a few minutes I could hide in the 
screen of reeds on the water. All this region, though 
so near Damascus, is unknown and unsafe. I had to 
take two soldiers (mounted well, but wretchedly 
armed) for the eleven days spent in these excursions, 
and the newspapers (Arabic) here and at Beyrout are 
about to chronicle the discoveries made in their 
territory by a foreigner, which may be briefly summed 
up as follows :—2. The Abana has three mouths, but 
the largest is not near Harran (as in Vandevelde’s 
excellent map), but near Haush Hammar. These 
flow into a marsh which has no outlet. It is wrongly 
called a lake; for in no part is therg a hundred yards 
of open water at all seasons. 2. The Pharpar has 
two mouths, but the larger is the southern one; to the 
suth of Kasrein (and not the north, as iu Vandevelde), 
These both fall into Lake Hijarieh, which is rightly 
called a lake, with an average of five feet of depth, 
plenty of open water, and an overflow into another 
(Asyah Hasweh—not Bala, as in Vandevelde). 
Also the lake Matkh Brak is only a marsh, and the 
river Khuneifis was perfectly dry when I crossed its 


bec twice in a short excursion to the first of the 


— ey — F 


‘ giant-cities,’ Brak. I visited a number of in 
the plain of Damascus. The there any 
some; many of them are They wear very 
brilliant colours, chiefly red (as in Egypt one sees 
always blue), and long red boots turning up at the 


ends. They are strong, healthy, good-bumoured, and 
intelligent. Their houses are of mud, but not very 
dirty. They ran in crowds along the rivers while the 
canoe ; but when it was on shore (and 


wrapped in carpets) it was constantly supposed to be 
a coflin; and several times the women shrieked as I 
tock off the cover and launched the boat. Blessed 
with fine weather and health, I have enjoyed 


this canoe voyage in Syria and Egypt to the highest 
degree ; and once more over the spurs of Hermon, 
which is now all white in snow, I hope to launch the 
oe on Lake Huleh and then descend the sacred 
Jordan.“ 


‘Births, Marriages, and Heaths. 


BIRTHS. 


MASON.—February 8, at Loughborough, the wife of the Rev. 
J. Mason, of a daughter. 

SISSONS.—February 6, at 62, 78 Dalston, the wife 
of the Rev. Thomas Sissons, of a daughter. 

6, at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, the wife of 


; 0 hter. 
BONSER.—February 16, at Ch House, Ilkeston, near 
— the wife of the „ J. Bonser, B. A., of a 
ughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


rA — 4, at 
smi 


bert, 
HOLGA 
charch, 
Mr. Ch 
Spe 
THOM PSON—WADE.— February 9, at East-parade Chapel, 
Leeds, by the Rev. R. R. Comder, M. A, assisted by the Rev. 
Newman Hall, LLB. Vincent T. Thom peon, : . 
coln’s-inn, barrieter-at-law, to Eleanor, second daughter of 
John Wade, — , Leeda, 
ROBINSON—THOMAS,.—February 9, at Albion-street 
Chapel, Ashton-under-Lyne, the Rev. J. Hutchinson. 


b 
James Robinson, Middlesbro’, Torkshi to Helen, eldest 
daughter of Councillor Thomas, Crow Hill, Ashton-under- 


Lyne. 
Pa DWICK—ARTER.—February 9, at eng a Chapel, 
by the Rev H Bromiley, Mr. T. Padwick, Wandsworth, to 
bon ter of Mr. Arter, Havant. 
T. - February 11, at Salem Chapel, Dewsbury, 
71 the Rev. J. Addyman, the Rev. Jesse Shaw, of Lindley, 
eg to Eleanor Louisa, daughter of R Terry, N., 
SACEROR= FARE WORSE — Ferny ll, at the Baptist 
chapel, Salford, by the Rev. J. T. Whitley, J Jackson, 
„ of to Ann, cldest Mr. James 
Farow of Pendleton. 
NEW MAN—SHAW.—February 14, at the Methodist New 
Connexion chapel, Hunslet, by the Rev. J. Smith, Alfred, 
only son of Mr. George Newman, to third daughter 


Fish -street 
Hull, by the Rev. G. T. Uaster, William A. Green- 
Catherine Overton, 


to daughter of William A. Lan- 


~ 


ma, 
SHAW—TER 


Louisa, 
of Mr. James Shaw, paper merchant, both of Hunslet. 
DEATHS. 


SHELLY.— 2 at 2 The , Great 
1 Elisabeth, widow of the late John » Beg. 
in the eighty-fourth year of her age. 

7, aged two years, Arthur, son of Mr. 


OLAY.— 
PEA N.— 9, at 7I, Parson-street, Glasgow, aged 
fifteen 


ears and six months, Joshua Buchanan, second son 
of Mr. Pearson 


BLACK BUBN.— ry 10, aged twenty, Minnie, second 
daughter oF the late Camesl Blackbarn, Reg., of Grass- 
meade, South Fields, Wandsworth. Friends will kindly 
goht this notice. 


EPPS.—February 12, at 80, Great Russell-street, John Epps, 
„ M. D., aged sixty-four years. 

ABRAM. — F 18, deeply lamented, of brorchitis, 

of Witton, near Blackburn, widow of the 
= Robert Abram, Oongregational minister, aged 

sixt 


ROP —February 18, at Charies-ctreet, St. 
„ surgeon to his late Majesty 


of the 


— bie wife, 
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The market is moderately with kinds of 
Bg pt -y-. & + prices, iu 
uence of their scarcity; and the trade generally is 

The imports London 


into last week of 
kagos — 51 from Rotterdam, 133 =. 


174 from Glakstad 
Per 
6. 4 s. 4, 
.8o0 86 
8s 1 06 
4 4 5 0 
Oc. small de., 4 8 410 
pork. 8 0 4 8 
VUVENT-GABDEN MARKET.—Loxzpon, Gatuarday, F 
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ng scarce, 
beurré, and ne plus Meauris, 
& very large supply of Cornish broccoli, trade for which is 
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Hottlo wars Omma 


Add ertisements. 
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ME GOVERNORS of MILL- HILL 
SCHOOL are anxious to receive APPLICATI INS for 

the HEAD-MASTERSHIP, from and 
Attainments, Graduates of any 


L TEN LECTURES COA Elementary 
Astronomy,” at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIO.—Pro- 
epper will commence his Annual Uourse Monday 
next, the 15th, at Three, Subject :—*‘ 5 

the latest researches of William H 
Spectra of some of the Stars and Ne 
of the Sun and Comet II. 1868.” 


repeated Friday, February 19th, at Three. The other 
will be duly announesd. ‘ 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTBL, 87, Queen-square, Bloomsbary, 
Beds from is, d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s, 
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IMPORTANT SALE OF 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY 
FURNITURE. 
err 
give up their Prominin a ating tho wees of their drat. 


N.B.—This is a very advantageous opportunity for parties 
furnishing. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL| 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


82, New Bridge-street, London, B. O. 


T be 


„jun., Ed. 


O., Beq. 
Bea. 


—— 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


Actuary axp Accouwrawt,—Josiah Martin, Ed., F. I. A. STARCH. 

rile, Company has completed ine u plan which, Ic. | THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
pensing with Shardholders, secures to the assurers themselves — 
the whole of the profits that may be realised. ROWN and GREENS KITCHEN 


the twenty-one years the Company 

7,397 Policies, assuring an aggregate sam of £3,900,070. 
t anon Policies now in forces, amounting to 

£2.541.021. 
0 To widows and other representatives of deceased members 
it has paid £305,041 10s. 

It has created profits to the extent of £190,828, the whole 
of which sum has been appropriated amongst the members. 


It has acoumulated a Fund, arising solely from premiums 


„ and it b 
ao: Set ew aan fee wa 


wing annusl inoome, 
£90,906 zu. 8d. 


and all needful information may be obtained 
on application to 


RANGES obtained the Prize Medal at Paris; also Firs 
Class Medals at London and Dublin. They save fuel, roast in 
front, ventilate the kitchen, and cure smoky chimneys. 


London: 72, Bishopegate Within. Manufactory, Luton. 


SAUCE,—LEA AND PERRINS, 


THE *“‘ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, ‘The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


root. Westminster, 
ord, 


References to parents of pupils, and others, if required. 
LEXANDRA BOARDING SCHOOL, 
TOTTON AMPTON. 


[ ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LONDON-ROAD, | 
LEI 
EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Alfred T. Bowser, „Cromwell House, erg 

— seg Ugg „II, Clement’s-lane, E. C. 
9 Saunders, = F. G. 8. Pinsbury-cirou 

Edward Swift Stillwell, „ 26, Barbican. 

John Carvell Williams, ad, 2, Serjeanta’-inn. 


Potions made payable during lifetime. 


INGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
OOMPANY. 
—— 
TRUSTERS. 
Brassey, Reg. Great 


— N Se youns lives. 
Bonuses have been declared in 1860, 1863, and 866. 
InVALID AND Sm00mp-O.sss Lives insared on a new prin- 
ALFRED r. BOWSER, Manager. 


11 II. Np e VALUER. 
BUR 1 0 


ALL DESORIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, . 


Money obtained on Freehold or Leasehold Securities. 


BAIN ES, 


E. O. 
— 1 as to the various Metropolitan 
improvements. 
Claims against Raliwey and other Pubiio Companies prepared 


ERRY and Co.'s INSTANTANEOUS 
INK BXTRACTOR and 
UNIVERSAL ANTI-STAIN, 


: 
; 
1115 
aH $14 
i 1121 


EF 


Post-free seven stamps. 
Bold by Stationers and Chemists. 
Wholesale, 87, Red square, and 8, Cheapside, London. 


ERRY and Co.'s 
MARKING INK PENCIL. 
Hach. Post 


Warranted 
Wholesale, 87, Red uare, and 8, Cheapside, London. 


ERRY and Co.’s INSTANTANEOUS 
INK EXTRACTOR and 
UNIVERSAL ANTI-STAIN, 


Lon and SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING-SOCIETY. 


rolled in 1854, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 
Offices :~-1074, FENCOHUBOH STREET, Eo. 


ONDON end SUBURBAN LAND and 
BUILDING COMPANY (Limited). 


Officss—No, 1074, Fenchurch-strest, E. C. 


Money received on DEPOSIT at FOUR per Cent. INTE- 
REST, payable on short notics, 


Five Cent. allowed on sums of £100 and upwards if 
Gepetited for wet len than one pene enstain. 


JONATHAN TAYLOR, Seoretary. 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


1 ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS’, and 
GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY (Limited). 
Capital, £260,000, Shares, £210, 41 paid per Share. 


PRestpEnt~The Dean of WESTMINSTER. 
ARBITRATORS 


LooaL CoUNCIL. 
Right Hon. Bari Thos. Bazley, M. P 
Right Hon, Karl Lichfield. Jacob Bright’ Bea’ MP 
Lord M. FP. John 0 am. „N. P. 
ec. W. R. Oallender, un., Kg. M. F 


W. SWINDLERUBST, Manager and Secretary. 


The Com ie 1 formed a 
men's d on t ive pg ay er 
Ae yp FEE on 241 

te recelved at 6 per cent. 12 
site the House of Loed.), Westminster, Lan (e 


Each. Post-free seven stamps. 
by Stationers and Chemists, 
Wholesale, 87, Red Lion-equare, and 3, Cheapside, London. 


ERRY and Co.'s 
MARKING INK PENCIL 
each. Post-free seven stamps. 


Warranted if the Gisections axe steietly followed. 
Wholesale, 87, yb —-4 Cheapside, London, 


ATENT KID GLOVES 
WHEELER AND CO.’8 OWN MAKE. 

Celebrated for perfection of fit, finish, strength, and durability. 

Gentlemen's —— 4s. 84.) Post free two 

Ladies’, delicately perfumed .... 4s. 4d.5 extra stamps. 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. ; Gentlemen’s, 8. 

A beautiful assortment of Glove-boxes suitable for presents. 


WHEELER and CO., 210, REGENT-STREET, W.; 
16 and 17, POULTRY, and Corner of LOMBARD-8STREET, 
City, London. 
Established for upwards of Half a Century. 


Ladies and Gentlemen's Russian Kid Gloves, 2s, 6d, per pair. 


‘FIELD'S “WHITE PARAFFINE” 
SOAP. 


A combination of the purest soa 
solid paraffine, in tablets, 8d. and is., is exquisitely perfumed 

imparts a grateful softoess and suppleness to the bead. and 
exerts a cooling influence on the skin peculiar to itself. Bee 
name ou each tablet and wra „ Who 

J. O. 


holesale 
J. FIBLD, 8, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


LD’S PURE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP. 


. per tablet, most delicately perfumed. This beau- 
is a combination of the purest Soap with Sperma- 
ceti, the soothing and emollient action of which is well-known, 
and it is y recommended for children and invalids, 
See name on each tablet and label. 


Wholesale—36, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


with trebly refined white 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and cao the Hamme of LGA, „„ 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Lendon, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


LEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 

4 MEAT,—PARIS and HRE EXHIBITION GOLD 
MEDALS. CAUTION.—None genuine without) Keron Liebig, 
the lu ventor'e Certificate, on very jar, an vmpanied by 
fal) directions. — gt on | taof exoeller' veef-tea forlls , 


vision Dealers. 


RBHEUMATI S X. 
Use the celebrated EMBROOCATION, 


DREDGE’S HEAL-ALL, 


Which affords instant relief. i 


Prepared only by Barctay and Sons, 95, V 
London, and by Chemists and 


ts. 
serviceable for Ohilblains before they ao — 


per 
IINDIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


A GENTLE APERIENT U POWERFUL TONIO, 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, Ia. Id., 2. Od.. and 118. 


FILMER’S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 


AND BED BOOM FURNITURE, 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with prices of 
1,000 ARTICLES OF BED ROOM FURNITURE, 
sent free by post on application to 
FILMER AND SON, 
UPHOLSTERERS, 


81 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W 
Factory, 34 and 35, Oharles-street. 


HORNIMAN’s TEA 
is selected only from the spring gathering, 
and imported free from facing powder; tea 
distinctively strong and delicious in flavour 
is thus obtained. Genuine packets are 
signed WW*7/Hornimam W Loxvox. 
Prices, 2s. 8d.—3s.—38s.4d. & 88. 8d. per Ib. 
AGENTS ARE APPOINTED—CHEMI8TS 
2 538 Le., in the COUNTRY — CON, 
; TIONERS in LONDON. 
RANCIS MORTON and COMPANY 
LIMITED, ENGINEERS and GOVERNMENT CON- 


street, 
t is most 
Price 18. 1d. 


TRACTORS. Offices and Works, NAYLOR-STREET 
LIVERPOOL, 
IRON CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOL- 


HOUSES, &., 
On a much improved system. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Company's Architect, 


Prices on application. 


\/ ELV ETEEN for Dresses, Mantles, and 


Jackets, beautifully soft and silk-like, sacrificed at 

A. Gd. per yard, usually sold at 4s. 6d. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 

Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, B. E. 


RENCH REPS, finest and purest Wool, 


at 28. 6d, yard wide, Newest dress teria! es 
bo., at 154. 94, 123. Od., 10 Od, 83 d., and Ge Od. the 


— — 


RENCE MERINOS, in beautiful colours. 


Several cases just opened, containi t quali- 
ties ever made, Tre width, all LFA J —— Wale 
a few cases of Po d 

Oh at Ife. 64. = e Roubaix (a beautiful corded 
the usual 


a full dress, at least one-third less than 


HARVBY and CO. 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 8. Z. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wits THE BEST ARTICLES MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


g FIRST. CLASS cum SUBSCRIPTION 
DEA WE 8 dure N 


DHA NIE . Cutlery, every variety of style |DEA NE’ S—Domestic Baths for every purpose, Bath-room | BOOR SOCIETIES SUPPLIED > On Lanenal TERMS. 


tted 
Spoons and Forks, best manu- DEANE'S—Fenders aad t- u inal modern and ap Prospectuses postage free on application. 
ly plated. Tov terns 
strongly p late 10 DEANE’s— p pial iron * , with Bedding e MUDIBS aa mn NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Cake Baskets, £0. „ superior quali Office: 4, King-street, Cheapside. 
DBANE’S—Dish Covers end Hote-wates . 2 — DEAN JD’ S—Roegister improved London-made Kitoh- sendy, peice 64. 
paar e DEANE’ S—Cornices ani Gornice-poles, & variety of pat- T* E BAPTI ST MAGAZINE for 
and elegant pa terna French and English. 
PHEANE’S—Bronsed T Tea Cote ram — with Loysell's DEANE’S—Tin nary Utena Iron Ware, and Cull-] Gowrewrs.—A Pew More ee 
DEA WE’S—Copper mand Bras Brass Goods, “Ke 175 — Stew and DEANE’S—Turnery, —— — &o., well made 2 — heat — te—John Newton Gehn Was 
n se. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and. Hoc € ON Lamps, # large and | DEANE'S—Horsicultaral Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Peder Nous torte: eee 
handsome assortment, ore, wire — Oorrespondence — Missionary — 
8 ly-d tterns in DEAN E’S—Harn Saddles, and Horse Clothing, manu 
DEANE’S Go 17422 — te Niet 4 Seah 1 — aie 212 of the best material gy se — 2. + delivery of the 
WEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST GRATIS AND POST TRAA. Gods te Oa ee send Postage omy ~ Ay — 
Alexander, or - 
Established A.D. 1700. warded monthly, post free, for the year. 


Yates and Alexander, 7, Symonds Ian. Chancery-lane. 
DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street) LONDON BRIDGE. XCELLENT TRI-CORD OBLIQUE 


PIANOS, check action, sonorous tone, design 
price £50 and 460. Dra ~~ 
B © PATENT DESPATCH BOX.—|(\OAL—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and London: Robert Cocks and Oo. New 
JENNER and Sat dal 27 dee pane — 5 e Coals T N . 8 a2 — AA IBS M LINDSAY'S (Mu Ww 
es. convenience, sel) no other the bes. oals, Ww m- ; ( re. J. Bliss 
and methodical +." —Post rtdirect from the both and rail. For domestic 
ready access to papers, and m * “realy vaiabie . Er ar most — and the POPULAR so. 8. each, and free by post 1 
not fail to be useful in the | cheapest in th , whether room, for the | “*™ 
is A i wel tapas | HCE cae seam ad RM Te pace NE:| "Renin tee wag Weg 
, f 
“ {w= News. nee of Wales, Pi ( — 8. oy ay — (Jean Ingelow), 
“An — yan tor the arrangement of 3 Rar! Blackfriars ; 


— Ren hei? 


The BLGIN WRITING — invented — Jenner and 


Knewetub. price from One Guinea in ** The inven- Cavtios.—G. J. O. and Co., employ no Agents elsewhere, 
tion isa — — one. Some honour — ON to the entitled to use their name. AMILTON’S MODERN 1 bo. 
„ St. James s street, and 66, Jermyn-street. R 


OALS.—LEA & CO. S Hetton, South Hetton, TIONS for the ) PLANO. — Baition. 70 large fol'o 
* * ‘ 
JaRas 8FEaen 45° re railway, 250, per Son; Hartlepool, o 7 : | the Publishers — 


SILKS. | best Wigan, Ms.; Chambers Silkstone, Ms.; Wharn- NEW VOCAL DUETS, by the Author and 


clife, 2le.; new Silkstone, 20s.; Clay. cross. ‘Ms. and 
’ a . Cc of “ What the lid W * 
JAMES SPENCE AND CO's n. 1b. Ba ba r: Ge de adde, Ho. 1. N Reem,” and We. 8, "Tho Deautital ad 
LINENS. | 17. ; ; Nuts 164; best small, 12s. ; Tanteld (tor — True. tah re for 8 amps wa 
’ a » 185. t London: Robert Oooks Burlington-etreet. 
JAMES SPENCE AND COS} thoroughi hy seensad’™ Depts, igh and Highga' — alll 
MANTLES. | Kingsland, N..; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland-road reat 
Northern Railway Stations, King’s cross Lene Holloway ; : 


By Dr. Ban Mzapows, 
Physician to the National Institution for Diseases of the 


ES SPENCE AND CO’S 4and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-bdasin. Wo hesats antioe. Skin. 
ann — INAHAN’S LL WHI TIONS, * EAL NA’ 

76, TT, 78, St. Paul’s-churchyard. S K * EWU their REAL NATURE and 

: Tal celebrated old Bien WHISKY gained he Dublin | Abuae of Arvenia, Moroury, and cobie ropeted peat,” 

ABSELUG, FORE, TEA, end, COFFEE. | 5) suc ipm ahaa, ia | UE Saale esa 
SSELL’S CHOICE COFFEES. Re- Sold in bottles 8s. 84, each, at the retat] in Len- GREAT SALEi!! 4 
nowned in all parts for their excellence. NN Oe en eee A cz CHANCE FOR EVERYONE. 
ELUS TEAS and OCOFFSES, | , Cheers jhe red goat pink label, and cork, branded “Kine “70 BS 8eLe! 


Bold by Agents throughout the Kingdom. 
AGENTS. WANTED for CASSELL’S TEAS 


Terme by by post. a oaat L alk, SMITH and Co 8. 80 Perateh: 


7) INNEFORDS FLUID MAGNESIA,— 


4 


| 


ALSE’S — 1 APPARATUS.— 


" 


particulars most extraordinary cures, 
and other gaivanic machines bad been tried in vaia. 


The best for ACIDITY OF THE STOMAOH, Ferns 
HRARTBURY, mild Lale 11 * ee “onions UR thi k) of ASTHMA, COUGHS Braceleta 
constitutions 8 wee 
especially adapted for Dins, CHILDREN, and INFANTS C = DISEASE of the CHEST by ba . — 
DINNEFORD AND oO, Twe ddell, F. k. G. M. A., 4 54 1 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists Sather af © Shphupesce, bis 4. 2 Chignon Combs 


OT POISON b ded usi ey yond have always found . to give . 
— Ladies have avo png | relief to myself, m Udren in difficulty reath - altry 
ing, cou and ions of the | and witnessed their 
dg Aw ep de ge | om thane ‘at te Giend asth matical.’ ’ . og or wll 
— — 


rice 1s, Id. per box. by all Druggists. 
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Magazines Garibaldies 40. 
RUPTURSS. Newspapers Habit Pin” 
BY HER MAJESTY'’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. Valentines Hats Rings 
HITFS MOC-MAIN PATENT) | Accordian i 
LEVER TRUSS, Le no steel sp round the ames ee Colleo- | Flute Mecklaaes 
body, is recom mended llowing ties and tion atohes 
— ot —let. — of apy — oe Perfect freedom 
ity to chafe or 


1 comfort im any position of the 
It admits of Gad Usd ot enivcne 
inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 


this invention our 
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1 and LU BIK “s Laboratory of Flowers, 8, New hi 
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ORNS and BUNIONS.—A W hap 
many years tormented with Corns, 1 
afford others the information by which he obtain 
complete removal in a short period, without pain or thee 


inoon ven —F 
1 err anne snvelope, to 


r a T WHISKERS N 
0 w 


Te. LATR K 0 I Hos ital 
whens everything Capit Hai * TIMULANTE e — on Hi 
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aoe 
Cotton Stands 


„ Blizard Ourling » Ue 
BR, W. J. Fisher, E. Surgeon-in-Chief to th 


red testimonials Fall * 0. be ascertained 
be oom by any. Person calling upon Sout TREILL may Metropolitan Police Force ; = Koy, Kaa. 8 u 1. 1 — partioulars as pelos ed 
on application. , ; pecimens seht free by post to the London Truss ‘Booiety ; Brasmus Wilson, 1 3. THE EXCHANGE "AND MABT JOURBAS. 
‘RB. ; and others. 1 NA A copy sent to anyone sending three ee to 
R. KING'S DAN: DELION and QUININE which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded ‘by post, en sanding | 8% WELLINGTON-STREBS, STRAND, LONDON, W.0. 
3 S ˙ OS | OP ATONERT, PRINTING, ACOOUNT 
BILE, WIND, INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, HEADACHE, | pn of's waive, Gels dee Geen Oe Ge ete Qualities and’ pro 22 — ies 
HEA * 5 Postage, ls. N house in the trade, required 
Aad acknowledged inent to be der 
ad eid mil oe wargeons to be the safest u rice of & Double Truss, Sls. 6d., 42., and 62. 64, Hostage | under The 


8d . Share floates 1 
In box Seals Designed and 4 Fleet- 
os at 18. 1jd., 28. Od., and 4s, 6d,, at all chemists, — — fen Pena ee, Bet om 2 Reg — — I 5 eee eee aa oot 
— PILLS Tue | of Par” "oy pray = 
ng the organs of breathing, are absolutely he ls. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 

essential to life, If they ee diseased, Colds, Bronchitis, NLASTIC STOCKINGS. K 1A . in the ls. on 
= foe tera sf mish et act nee oes 24. BOOKS ad e . N. 


lead to premature death. KAYE’S WORSDELL’S ILLS, aoster-row 
because they purify the blood, are an invaluable specific for tes teen — A 1 — — — egen rupert PAROELS. 4 bi. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
— a After a short use they allay the painful | in all cases of WEAKNESS, and swelling o ws the Lae, any Railwoy Station ts — en the 
— of the chest, coughs, and expectoration, performing 9081 VEINS, SPRAINS, dc. It is porox us, ay 11114 Schools, large buyers supplied 
inex ve, n on 0 stook 
M., Nr ene ia Patent Medicines, Price 4a. K., Ts, 6d. 10s., and 16s. each. — a BOOK sant Ousriage Prov on resipt of the published 
*? 


John White, Manutscturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. — Bhodk, 62, Paternoster-row, London, 5.0. 
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trust 
have wide ciroulation.”’—Christian 


, : views recently 
Loodon Btough t . Paternoster-row. 
Church 


coloured 
apd V, Paterno«ter-row. 


5 d ("4 
y and February numbers post free for 12 stamps. 
London : end Stonghten, 27, Paternoster-row. 


"REV. BALDWIN BROWN’S NEW WORK. 
This day, in crown 8vo, price d d., cloth, lettered edges, 


* Barer . K. * — 
ü Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster - roπ 


Mies HARWOOD ON THE HIGHER BDUOCATION OF 


World. . 7 
London: Hodder and Stoughton , 37, Paternoster-row, 


. P. R. 8. or t “English 


„ 


RAILWAYS AND THEIR ENGINEERS. 
Just published, demy 8vo, IA, cloth, 


Recollections of h 

RNGIN and of the r 

RAILWAY SYSTEM into the UNITED KINGOUOM. 

uthor of The Trinity of Italy.” 

pleasant and readable book. Ia a series of 

of the ing of the great 

* the of bend. 

— — in the kernel of _ business 

are interesting. . . . The boek teems 
_ with, both am and illustrative.”—Eoono mist, 

London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Later uoster- row. 


So an remarkable of that 
ve been recently 
the life of Obrist.”"—The Presby- 


; Hodder and Stoughton, V, Paternester-row. 


NOTICE. 


about the middie of April. 


A NEW EDIT 
Demy vo. Price 14s, 


OF THE 


N THE PRESS. 


A HISTORY 


A limited number of copies will be supplied, carriage 
free, ot Half-a-Guinea, to persons making | 'f 
application to the Publisher (Arthur Miali, 18, 
Bowverie Street, E. C), not later than the 31st |" 
March, 1869. The Volume will be delivered 


ION. 


Free Churches of England. 


Brom A. p. 1688—1851. 
Br HERBERT’ S. SKEATS. 


Author of ‘‘ The Irish Church, sn Historical and Statistical 


Review,” 60. 


ABRIDGED SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I. 
LyrrropvucTory. 


CHAPTER II. 


Review of Eoolesiastical from the Reformation to 
the Revolution—Es Sie oe 


Henry 


Tun Revo.wrion ro rae Comprenension Bus, «Dd. 


1688— 1689, 


State of N. with Sketches of Principal N 
——ů— * pal Non- 


uam ILL. —The Nonjurors—Pro- 
Tillot- 


Act—Joha Looke 


Prom run can Act To Tam OnGawisaTion oF Tae Du. 
erm Dururims, T. 1714—1788. 


OHAPTER V. 


Fron THs OscanmaTion OF THE Dissewring Dworm To THE 
BeraSlLisumext OF Meruopmm. 4 . 1783—1744. 


CHAPTER VII. 


in Wales—Pritchard—Wroth—Oradook 
t—Jopes—Howel Harris—Progress of 
~The Charch—Growth of Welsh 


From ras Eerasuisumert oy Mrraomm To raz rcon 
AorraTiow yor THe Rr oF Tas Teer 4 Oorrona- 
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